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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
J ‘IVISIONS. 


i—TuE HEApD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. II—Tus Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tus Feet—in Two Subdivisions—F oot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


Ill.—THE HEAD-—Dressing the Hair. 


OHN EDWARDS, a noted English 
57 preacher, is said near the close of the 
17th century to have denounced from 
the pulpit the Fontange style of hair- 
dressing, then in vogue in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, saying 
that the wearers were like Babel- 
builders, whose lofty towers threat- 
ened the skies and defied heaven 
itself. This style of hair-dressing 
afforded an illustration of the absurd 
length to which fashion might lead 
its votaries in a senseless direction. 
In an emergency, to save her locks 
from being disheveled by the wind to 
which she must be exposed, Mme. 
de Fontange, a French lady, covered them with an elaborate 
arrangement of ribbons. The French Court at once adopted 
extravagant hair-dressings, and for more than a century, 
despite attacks from the clergy and the keenest shafts of 
satire and ridicule, the fad grew and flourished. To such ab- 
surd heights were these adornments (?) carried that we are 
gravely informed that it became a necessity to raise ceilings 
to make room for them, door-ways were enlarged, and in 
making plans for fashionable dwellings, architects were 
obliged to give special consideration to the accommodation 
of head-dresses. A wit remarked that it was then the fashion 
for women to wear their heads in the middle of their figures; 
and at least we may be thankful that modern theatre-goers 
have not yet emulated the elaborateness of that period. 

Fortunately, at the present time a pleasing degree of sim- 
plicity prevails, in comparison with the torturesome edicts of 
some former times, and it is devoutly to be hoped that these 
lines may be followed, and that our readers may appreciate 
the fact that, from a masculine stand-point, there can be no 
doubt that neatness, simplicity and care in the arrangement 
count for much more than involved and complicating adorn- 
ments, if for no other reason than that the latter do so much 
to destroy freedom and grace of movement of the whole 
figure, necessitating stiffness and constraint, with perpetual 
vexation and worry. 

Still, in the matter of details, the dressing of the hair is, 
and inevitably must be, controlled so almost entirely by 
the fashion that little need be said regarding it. It will 


be considered by many of our lady readers a necessity to 
dress the hair in the fashion of the moment, but we should 
endeavor to counteract, by careful treatment, any injurious ef- 
fects, such as overheating of the scalp, which produces dand- 
ruff, irritation, and possible baldness, Whatever the dressing 
adopted during the day and evening, as before said, the hair 
should be given the utmost possible freedom during the night. 
All cannot employ artists to direct the efforts of the hair- 
dressing maid, as is the case with certain New York ladies, 
but at least every one can see to it that simplicity and an ap- 
propriate ensemble are presented, no matter if the dictates of 
fashion have to be modified somewhat. Nothing is more un- 
seemly than to see a noble, dignified face marred, and its true 
beauty destroyed by some coquettish or frivolous arrangement 
of the hair wholly out of keeping with the general bearing of 
the wearer. 

Fortunately, the custom of the hour demands that the short- 
comings of one head shall be supplied by some other head, 
and from this necessity has grown up the present great trade 
in human hair, with its accessory branches. It is a matter of 
congratulation, at least, that the day of jute “ tresses,” cloth 
“rats,” and kindred abominations has largely passed, and 
that the 5,000 and more dealers in human hair are enabled, 
reasonably, to supply the needs of those women who find it 
necessary to assist nature in order to present a satisfactory 
coiffure. In doing this, it is estimated that more than a 
million pounds of human hair is annually marketed, more 
than five tons being annually imported to New York alone, 
to say nothing of the product of the home market. This 
market finds its supply largely through the periodical craze 
for “ short hair,” which American women experience, either 
locally or generally, when the product of the barber’s shears 
generally finds its way to other fields of adornment, either 
directly or covertly. 

Not many, even among the most lowly in station, of 
American women can be induced to make their hair a direct 
article of merchandise, though undoubtedly there are many 
cases in which the amount which may be received as com- 
pensation reconciles to the loss, or even proves the de- 
termining consideration in connection with others. In Euro- 
pean countries the case is different, especially in Switzerland, 
Russia, Germany, and the provinces of France. In all of 
this region the peasant women are noted for the beauty and 
strong growth of their hair; and since in their condition and 
environment it has very little value, either from a utilitarian 
or an esthetic stand-point, it becomes an article of merchan- 
dise, going through the regular channels of trade, manufact- 
ure and supply, to all parts of the aristocratic world. 

In the countries referred to, there are certain points where 
regular hair-market days are held. At the appointed date, 
the peasant girls from the vicinity repair to the rendezvous, 
where they are met by scores, perchance, of trafficking 
dealers. The scene which ensues is an animated one. The 
buyer wishes to obtain his stock in trade at the lowest pos- 
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sible figure, while the poor girl whose beauty is to be marred 
for a price is equally anxious to have that price as large as 
may be. The details of the transaction are thus pictured by 
a recent writer: “The dealers wander up and down the long, 
narrow street of the town, each with a huge pair of bright 
shears hanging from a black leather strap about his waist, 
while the young girls who wish to part with their hair stand 
about in the door-way, usually in couples. The transaction 
is carried on in the best room of the house. The hair is let 
down, the tresses are combed out, and a price is agreed upon, 
which varies generally from three to twenty francs.” When 
a bargain is struck, the dealer lays the money in the open 
palm of the seller; snip, snip, go the savage shears, and ina 
moment the tresses fall to the floor. The purchaser gathers 
them up, twists a piece of paper about them, and departs in 
search of another victim. It israrely that the poor girl’s 
eyes do not fill with tears, for nature has given to woman, the 
world over, high or low, a love for beautiful hair; but through 
the lens of the tear-drop the coin in her palm dances before 
her eyes, and that small amount means much to her humble 
life. So she wraps it carefully, thrusts it into the most secure 
recesses of her raiment, wipes away the tear, and returns to 
her home to await, years hence, a repetition of the transaction. 

But it is not the young alone who contribute. Hair from 
adult heads, if pure in color, is even more valuable, espe- 
cially pure white, which being the court color throughout 
Europe, and a mark of distinction in adult life everywhere, 
is very valuable, andin great demand. If of unusual length— 


say above four feet—it is almost priceless, and it is related 
that one Parisian woman, whose hair had reached the length 
of six feet, refused an offer of 5,000 francsfor it. The present 
market value of pure white hair, of fine texture, in France, is 
about 500 francs per ounce, and the price is constantly ad- 
vancing. Next to the pure white, and even vieing with it, 


the most valuable shade is that of “ virgin gold.” Although, 
as stated in the preceding number of Goop HouSEKEEPING, 
the craze for dyeing and changing the color of the hair seems 
at present to have much abated, there is no doubt that pure 
gold is the favorite color at this time, and where nature be- 
stows the proper shade, and it can be “assisted” by the ad- 
dition of other tresses of the same hue to appear abundant in 
quantity, happy is the possessor. It is reported that in the days 
of ler pride, Empress Eugenie, of France, paid 1,000 francs 
per ounce fora braid of golden hair which exactly matched 
her own. However, science again comes to the rescue with 
the assurance that not only is black hair becoming less 
plentiful, but that red is also doomed to follow, and in the 
course of time—which none of us are likely to see, by the 
way—all shades will have merged into a dark, rich brown, 
which will become the universal hue of the American hair. 

Appropriate to the matter of dressing the hair, a few words 
may be given to hair-pins. “There has been a woman of 
some kind here; you can track the critters everywhere by 
their hair-pins!” says a crusty bachelor, as he scatters cigar 
ashes everywhere except in the receptacle provided for 
them. Yet there is a grain of truth in his remark, all the 
same, and probably it is fortunate for the makers that the 
average young woman has this tendency to “ blaze her way ” 
with scattered hair-pins. But it is not alone as an aid to the 
proper restraint of the hair that this little article has its use. 
It not only serves as a tender souvenir, a talisman, for 
many a faint-hearted youth, who cherishes it because he saw 
it when it fell from er hair—or it may be himself deftly 
extracted it, in order that he might have something always at 
hand to remind him of the one whom he, perhaps, hopelessly 
adores—but it has a myriad of more practical uses. 

What the jackknife is to the average school-boy, the hair- 
pir is to the school-girl. She does not use it to whittle with, 


since girls usually have a horror of that boyish accomplish- 
ment; but she has duties which are just as imperative, and 
the hair-pin is her ever-ready implement. She has no 
pocket suitable for carrying a*jackknife, but her braids 
or twists furnish abundant room for stowing away a few 
extra hair-pins, and it is the handiest thing in the world to 
take them out, use them, and return them. What does 
she do with them? mayhap our bachelor friend will ask. 
Buttons her shoes and her gloves, uses them for hooks, safety- 
pins and ordinary pins, if the original articles are not at hand; 
fastens her pictures to the walls, secures her bric-a-brac, 
adjusts her curtains, fastens her window in whatever position 
she wishes, renders the lock of her door burglar-proof by 
thrusting a hair-pin into it, or if she has lost her key or lent 
it, picks locks, mends broken hinges, repairs her parasol, 
secures an awkward bundle, and by bending and twisting 
them makes more handy things: than a carpenter could get 
into a tool-chest in the ordinary line. 

These methods of use refer, of course, to the ordinary 
black wire pin, which does duty for high and low, rich and 
poor. But there is another variety, those which are used 
largely or entirely for ornament, and come within the prov- 
ince of the jeweler. These are made of every imaginable de- 
sign, and some of them cost a small fortune, but so that they 
give an added charm to the wearer, the cost is counted as 
naught. A few of the more recent fancies in this line are 
described by a jeweler in an interview on the subject, anda 
description of some of them may prove interesting reading to 
such patrons of Goop HouseEKEEPING as have not facilities 
for making the round of popular resorts. According to this 
authority, the most popular pin comes from Paris, whence, in 
fact, so much that pertains to fashion comes, and is made to 
represent a shell fountain, over which is a spray of leaves or 
fine flowers in cut steel. They are very attractive looking; 
the steel glittering in the light like diamonds. The pin set 
with garnets in all kinds of designs is also a great favorite. 
A popular design for garnet pins is a round ball with the 
garnets set all over it, giving the effect of solidity. Some of 
the most costly hair-pins, which are only for adornment and 
not for use, are very handsome. They are made as balls of 
gold, some plain and some richly engraved, and others are 
studded with jewels. These are worn by ladies with blonde 
hair. The brunette’s taste runs to enameled pins. These are 
mostly made to represent flowers and have all the delicate 
tints of nature. One of the new designs is a spray of lilies of 
the valley, with leaves in green gold. This is worth $75. A 
bunch of sweet-peas sells for $100. Forget-me-nots are worth 
about $50, and other small flowers, like marguerites, violets 
and pansies, about the same price. 

Thus far we have treated the hair as it grows upon the 
head, or the additions which are made to reinforce that 
growth, but there is another branch of the hair industry which 
must be briefly considered before this article is concluded— 
the department of wigs. It is hardly necessary to treat of 
the use of wigs in case of baldness or extreme thinness of 
the hair, since that is a subject well understood; but it may 
not be so generally known—though we do not mean to reveal 
any secrets to which our fair readers might object—that 
many persons wear wigs who have no excuse in baldness for 
so doing. It is sometimes the case that ladies who possess 
fine hair object to some of the decrees of fashion, in so far 
that they will not subject their own locks to the treatment 
demande, yet are not quite independent enough to ignore 
the current craze altogether. In such cases, the wig not in- 
frequently bridges over the dilemma, till a more sensible 
style becomes the vogue. 

An amusing incident relating to such treatment is going 
the rounds, and, as it is approximately at least true, may bear 
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repetition. A college student had taken his “ best girl” on a 
boating and fishing expedition, but in casting his line un- 
fortunately entangled it in her hat, and was surprised to see, 
as the hat lifted, that her luxuriant tresses, banged and curled 
and becrimped, which he had fairly worshiped, adhered to the 
hat. Of course his heart shrank, as he saw his idol thus com. 
ing to pieces in his presence, and he turned away to hide the 
unavoidable expression of disgust; but his gallantry tri- 
umphed even over his revulsion of feeling, and turning to 
assist the fair one in repairing damages, he was surprised to 
find her sitting with the offensive wig in her hands, while her 
head was covered with a mass of brilliant, closely braided hair, 
even richer and more heart-tangling than the wig. Witha 
merry laugh at her own predicament and her lover’s dum- 
foundedness, the maiden explained that her hair was so fine 
and long that she didn’t like to spoil it by the cutting and 
hot-ironing then in vogue, adding: “ Besides, it is one con- 
tinual fuss to keep the hair curled in damp, warm weather, so 
I had my hair-dresser make that. I send it to her and she 
does it up once a week in the very latest fashion, and if you 
were a woman you would understand what arelief it is to 
have your hair brought to you all done up every morning.” 

A wealthy Chicago lady who wore a wig one year on ac- 
count of losing her hair after a fever, has never taken it off 
since. “Why, it adds ten years to life to always have one’s 
hair done up and in order, it would seem like sitting down 
every morning and making my dress before I could put it on, 
to go back to the old way of spending an hour every day 
combing my hair before I could dress.” 

Another reason sometimes given for the wearing of wigs is 
that the fashion in color of hair changes so frequently that it 
is a relief to obtain a wig of the proper shade, wear it till the 
decree calls for something else and then make such change, 
either by dyeing the wig or buying another, as to meet the 
existing craze. In London, in certain circles, the wearing of 
wigs is popular at elaborate gatherings, where it is necessary 
to have the hair dressed in the height of the style, and where it 
may not be convenient to employ the services of a maid ora 
professional “ artist.” The wig can be arranged days before- 
hand, if necessary, and sent to the scene of action, with no 
danger of disarrangement from untoward circumstances, and 
if the color of the natural hair is used, there will be no unkind 
remarks over the variation in shade when the change is made 
from the real to the ideal, or in the other direction. 

Generally the trouble is with too little hair upon the head, 
but there are cases in which a superfluity appears upon the 
face or other exposed parts of the figure, and it is often 
highly desirable to remove the surplus. Generally it is better 
to consult a physician who makes a specialty of such work, 
and these can now be found in all parts of the country. But 
there are many cases in which the afflicted prefer to treat 
themselves. Sometimes, too often, indeed, the result is griev- 

ous. The advertised depilatories are often most dangerous ; 
but even they are hardly as much to be feared, and avoided, 
as the traveling quacks who cover their ignorance with 
smooth speech, and sounding terms. Electrolysis is now 
considered the best and only really successful means of re- 
moving large, coarse hairs, and that, of course, must be 
attended to by an expert. 

Fine, downy hairs, which almost always appear in very 
large numbers, must be removed by depilatories. The sul- 
phate of barium, in combination with other agents, has long 
been the agent used for this purpose in England. It is said 
that the following preparation promises the best results: 
50 parts of barium sulphydrate ; 25 parts of starch ; 25 parts of 
oxide of zinc. This should be mixed with enough water to- 
form a paste, which should be smeared over the hairy part. 


allowed to dry on. It will become dry in about 10 minutes, 
when it should be removed. The offending hairs will come 
off with it. Irritation seldom, if ever, occurs, but it will be 
well to apply to the surface upon which the preparation has 
been used a few drops of sweet oil, as a preventive against it. 
Several days should be allowed to elapse before the applica- 
tion is a second time made tothe same surface. In case of 
any soreness or tenderness, gentle bathing with lukewarm 
water and castile soap should be followed so carefully as to 
keep the parts perfectly clean, and no disagreeable results 
are likely to follow, unless the blood should be in an impure 
condition and seeking an excuse for making trouble some- 
where in the system. 


—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


O beautiful land, in your sunny repose, 

Where sweet on the wind comes the breath of the rose, 
Where violets wild in their woody retreat, 

A carpet of blue spread over your feet. 

With mountains, and dimpling valleys and hills, 

Cool brooklets, and rivers, and gurgling rills— 

Dear land of delight, with your sheltering trees, 

With sunlight and blossoms—God bless you for these. 


O beautiful land of the noble and true, 

Who sacrificed life to give freedom to you, 

Whose banners now float in the breezes that sweep 
O’er graves where the heroes now dreamlessly sleep. 
With hearts patriotic enshrining the scene 

Of field and of battle with memories green. 

Dear land of delight, with abundance and ease, 

With peace and contentment—God bless you for these. 


O beautiful land with your birds and your songs 
Where all that is fairest to nature belongs; 

Where gold of the morning on hill-tops and glens 
Grows tender and rosy as evening descends— 
Where autumn and winter, sweet summer and spring 
Pass over you lightly as bird on the wing. 

Dear land—for each favoring, health-giving breeze, 
For strength and for honor—God bless you for these. 


O beautiful land which our forefathers blest, 

And earned by their labor, homes, comfort and rest ; 
Where hope for the future, and praise for the past 
Unite in a bond that forever will last. 

With blessings unnumbered, and treasures unknown, 
Our love for you ripens, as seed that is sown. 

Dear land of enchantment with beauties that please 
Our hearts say responsive—God bless you for these. 


—Josephine Canning. 
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WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 
Poetry is an unprofitable trade. 
Old age is wise for itself, but not wise for the community. 
I never meddle with tobacco except to quarrel with its use. 
Old men are rarities, and rarity is often an element of value. 
I would define man as the animal that delights in antiquities. 
The only true way to thrive, even in this false world, is tobe 
modest and unassuming. 
There is nothing more tiresome and flat than a poem read ata 
public celebration of any event. 
Falsehood may be a thick crust, but in the course of time truth 
will find a place to break through. 
Improvement implies effort: it is uphill work ; degeneracy is 
easy: It asks only neglect, ignorance, inaction. 
Things that are not useful are sometimes rated at a high 


value on account of the circumstance that they are rarely to 
be met with. 


The coating should be about an eighth of an inch thick and 


—Wiéilliam Cullen Bryant. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PANTRIES. 
“‘Don’t hit that jar of cucumbers, 
Standing on the broad stair! 
They have not waked from their slumbers 
Since they stood there! 
* * * * 7 
Sixteen barrels of cider 
Ripening all in a row! 
Open the vent channels wider! 
See the froth drifted like snow, 
Blown by the tempest below! 
* * * * * 
Those are the Rhode Island greenings, 
Excellent apples for pies.” 
—/. G. Holland’s “ Bitter-Sweet.” 
HERE are a few departments of house- 

keeping in which women should take a 

special pride, and over which they should 

exercise strict personal supervision. 

That one of these is the linen closet 

goes without saying; for who likes to 

see mussed, unmended, badly-washed 
linenin ahouse? There is nothing that 

will stamp a house with such an ill- 

kept look, as poor bed and table linen. 

But it is not of the linen closet that I am 

\ ~—=<* thinking; it isthe pantry, around which 
centre the household revolves. No matter what domestic 
service a woman employs, she ought always to attend to the 
pantry herself; or if she is fortunate enough to have daugh- 
ters, she should bring them up, not only to see that the store- 
room is kept in a cleanly condition, that disarms criticism, 
but also to see that it is filled with delicacies of every kind, 
prepared as only the deft fingers of an intelligent lady can 
prepare such things. 

The first point to be considered is the immaculate white- 
ness of walls and shelves. Brown paper coverings on the 
shelves always detract somewhat from the general effect. 
The first item in almost every American pantry is pickles— 
sweet, sour, hot, mild, mixed and plain pickles. After a long 
experience in making such things, I have found that the most 
toothsome pickles are made of small gherkins laid in salt 
over night, and taken out and wiped with a dry cloth, without 
washing, the next morning. Large stone crocks are the best’ 
receptacle for the gherkins. Place a layer of gherkins in the 
bottom of the crock, and sprinkle over them a handful of 
cloves, the same of celery seed, the same of whole black pep- 
pers, the same of mustard seed, some sprays of anise, some 
round red peppers, or else the long chilli peppers, and a few 
cloves of garlic. Then add another layer of pickles and 
another layer of seasoning until the jar is full. Over the 
whole pour cold, pure wine or cider vinegar in which a cupful 
of brown sugar has been dissolved, and the pickles will make 
the eater dream of fields elysian. The vinegar will have to 
be changed once or twice during the year, but that is a very 
simple matter, if large crocks are used. 

If the men folk in the family are fond of high-seasoned 
food, special attention should be paid to meat sauces of va- 
rious kinds. Chilli sauce is both cheap and toothsome, and 
enough should be made at a time so that it ‘may be served at 
least once a day during the year. The best way to make this 
is to take one dozen large, ripe tomatoes and peel them, two 
large onions and three bell-peppers, and chop them all fine. 
Then add two cupfuls of pure wine vinegar, one cupful of 
light brown sugar, one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of cloves, and simmer the whole for at least four hours. If 
ale or porter is used, it is a good plan to save the bottles for 


danger of its spoiling. Besides chilli sauce, it is always well 
to have on hand a little soy, chutney, Indian pickle, spiced 
currants, and stuffed bell-peppers. 

For the women of the household, and for the friends who 
are in the habit of dropping in unexpectedly to tea, one must 
prepare plenty of preserved fruits, selecting a different va- 
riety each year, in order not to have a surfeit of any one thing. 
One season take small fruits, made into jams, jellies, and 
preserves with but little sugar. The following season take 
fruits with pits—like peaches, plums, apricots, nectarines, and 
cherries. Still another season use orange marmalade, quince 
jelly, spiced figs, and Duchesse pears cut in half, and put up 
in glass. 

Enough mince-meat should be made in November to last 
all winter; put up in glass, air-tight, it will last for several 
years. 

In one corner of the pantry it is quite safe to keep on hand 
a dozen boxes of sardines, a good piece of smoked beef, a 
sweet, sound ham, a small firkin of thick, white salt pork, and 
a side of bacon. 

If living in a cider country, one ought to have a row of cider 
receptacles along one side of the pantry; but if living in the 
West, where apples are not tart enough nor winters cold 
enough to make cider, root-beer is an excellent substitute. 

Did you ever read “ Bitter-Sweet,” by Dr. J. G. Holland? 
The description of a cellar that he gives is vivid enough to 
inspire every housekeeper with a desire to have one as good, 
if not a little better. It is not a luxury that belongs only to 
the rich and the well-to-do; quite the contrary. In buying 
provisions in bulk, one saves enough to purchase many lux- 
uries she would otherwise have to go without. Preserved 
fruit takes the place of meat toa great extent, and in this 
country, where fruit and sugar are both cheap, preserves 
of all kinds are easy to get. Heaven help the people 
who have to send out for “steak” if a guest comes in just 
at lunch time! Some staples ought always to be bought in 
bulk, viz., sugar, flour, potatoes, syrup, baking-powder, can- 
dles, soap, vinegar, olive oil, starch, canned goods, and ap- 
ples in season. 

It is the housekeeper’s duty to see that everything is kept 
spotless in this pantry; that the shelves be free from dust; 
the glass jars ranged in neat rows; the pickle and butter 
crocks covered tight; mice, ants and other pests kept at bay; 
and, above all things, that everything is in its proper place. 
What can be worse than to step into an ill-ventilated pantry, 
and find more butter on the outside of the firkin than on the 
inside; the sugar barrel with a ring of dirty, ant-infested 
sugar around it; the pickles covered with mould; the fruit- 
jars sticky and fermenting; the cider barrel leaking; and 
the flour barrel a sight to behold! What is there in such 
a spectacle to stimulate the appetite of a tired, nervous, 
city-bred man? or to tempt the palate of an overworked 
mother? 

Nine out of ten women who employ servants never go near 
the store-room at all; and those who do their own work are 
very apt to be too tired to do more than care for the actual 
living rooms. It is a great pity, because the waste involved 
by inattention to these details is something enormous. No 
| woman ever looks so well as when she is preparing and caring 
for the substantials and the delicacies that are to be the fuel 
to the engines of the living human beings that are gathered 
beneath her roof. Manufacturers burn the best quality of 
coal in their fine machines—they know it to be cheaper in the 
end; so, fine human organisms need the best quality of food. 
Then shame be to those who consider it beneath them to in- 
clude the supervision of the store-rooms in their round of 
daily duties. 


meat sauces, as a family can use up a bottle before there is | 


—Emelie Tracy Y. Swett. 
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DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 

INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PILLows—Deco- 

RATING OLp FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 

PUkPOSES— PAPER FLOWER3—ROYAL BATTENBERG LACE— LINEN 

CROCHETED LACE—Wax FLOWERS—CLAY MODELING—DRAWN WoRK— 

DECORATIVE PAINTING. 

1Il.—LINEN. 

PIECE of linen is a web of possibili- 
ties to the art-needle woman. If 
fortunate enough to have had a 
grandmother, a real old-time ances- 
tor, with marvelous stores of linen 
which she could boast were the work 
of her own hands, and into which 
she had woven many a day-dream, 
then it may be that somewhere in a 
garret an old chest, fragrant with 
lavender, in which are hidden away 
some of the linen sheets that we 
never see nowadays, may be found. 
Such is, indeed, treasure-trove, and the possessor is to be en- 
vied. “What can I do with an old sheet?” it may be asked. 
Nay, the question is, what to do with it? for there are ways in- 
numerable of transforming it into things of beauty, which will 
be a joy forever. Firstly, if to be preserved in its entirety, trans- 
form it intoa bed-spread. Little or much work can be put upon 
it, though it will well repay spending many a long afternoon 
upon it, the subtle fragrance of the lavender beguiling the 
thoughts while setting the dainty stitches. The edge should be 
finished with a hemstitched hem, three or four inches in width, 
and lace can be added to this, if it is desired. The prettiest 
bed-spread I ever saw was one designed and embroidered by 
an artist, in silks. It was worked in filo-floss silk; a trellis 


SECTION OF BED-SPREAD DBSIGN. 


work was outlined in brown diagonally across the spread, and 
upon this flags were embroidered in such heavy outline that 
it gave almost the effect of solid embroidery, worked in shades 
varying from yellow to deep orange. The slender spiked 


leaves were traced in green, and the whole effect was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and artistic. 

One with very much less work upon it, and which looked 
very pretty, except in comparison with the first mentioned, 
was worked on heavier linen, with rope silk. This one, also, 
had atrellis running across it, outlined in a shade of dark 
golden brown, and climbing all over it were a profusion of 
nasturtiums, outlined in all the nasturtium shades of red and 
yellow. The illustration gives an idea of the general effect. 

Denim has been used for bed-spreads, although it is too 
heavy and dark a fabric to commend itself to the taste of the 
majority for this purpose. It is blocked off into large dia- 
monds, which are outlined with linen floss, and in each of 
these spaces is worked a conventional design. A wide hem, 
edged with heavy lace, completes the spread. Though it is 
not as dainty as one could wish, yet it is very serviceable in a 
room where the bed is used during the day asa couch, or 
where little children clamber upon it. It may be worked in 
either red or white floss. 

Pillow-shams to match the spread may be embroidered with 
part of the same design that is on the spread, and finished 
around the edges with a corresponding hem. The present 
style is to make one sham long enough to extend over both 
pillows, and this gives an opportunity for more artistic effect, 
than where the pattern must be divided into two squares. 

If not wishing to undertake anything as large asa bed- 
spread, there are still any number of other uses to whicha 
linen sheet can be put. Although it may sound at first as 
formidable as a spread, a pretty summer hanging can be made 
with comparatively little work. The pair of curtains about to 
be described were made of an imported English linen, of 
rather an écru shade. At the top and bottom a wide band of 
gobelin blue pongee silk was stitched, and it was suspended 
from the curtain poles by a network of white cotton cord, 
about half a yard deep. Conventional figures were stamped 
here and there over the surface, and outlined in rope silk the 
shade of the pongee. This English linen was considerably 
heavier than ordinary sheeting, but the effect would be much 
the same with a lighter linen, if one did not care to incur the 
expense of buying the imported material. 

There never was a greater variety of styles of linen em- 
broidery than at the present day. The prevailing taste is for 
conventional rather than artistic work, and even the old- 
fashioned cross-stitch is becoming revived. Centre-pieces 
have been a pretty fashion of table decoration for some time. 
If sufficiently independent to run the risk of being considered 
a little behind the times, we may convert our old sheets into 
beautiful sets of centre-piece and doilies, that will never fail 
to win admiration. For the centre-piece, hemstitch a square 
that will be 27 inches after a hem two inches in width has 
been made. Procure a perforated pattern, of sea-weed and 
shells, which can be found at any designer’s, and stamp 
this pattern all around the edge of the square. Make the 
doilies nine inches square, with a hemstitched fringe about an 
inch wide, and by selecting portions of the design for each 
one, manage to have them different from each other. Now, 
if choosing to trace the outlines with indelible ink, a very 
pretty and durable set, which will cost very little work, may 
be had, but it will not have the dainty beauty of color that 
more work will give it. Select, in filo-floss wash silk, delicate 
shades of salmon pink, golden brown, and pale Nile green. 
Outline the graceful tracery of the sea-weed in the green and 
pink, and use the brown for all the shells except the little 
scallop shells, which should be pink. If using linen sheeting, 
it will not be necessary to split the silk, but if the material 
should be fine linen lawn, which I have seen used in an ex- 
ceedingly dainty set, the silk should be split for the sea-weed, 
though the shells are more effective if worked with a single 
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thickness. If we admire the heavier work, which is the 
present taste, we can be our own designers in making a 
centre-piece with doilies to match. Cut the linen in a square 
the size wished for a centre-piece, or in an oblong scarf- 
shaped piece, if that is preferred. Gather grape leaves, 
rather small sized ones, and lay them about the edge of the 
centre-piece, the leaves always touching, and sometimes over- 
lapping each other. With a sharp pencil trace the outlines 
of the leaves, and add a few graceful tendrils, curling inward, 
here and there. Find a leaf large enough to serve as a doily 
under a dinner-plate, and trace its outlines upon 12 pieces of 
linen, somewhat larger than the leaf. Buttonhole white purl 
cord, No. 6, around the outlines of the leaves, with dark olive 
embroidery silk. Take a very much lighter shade of silk and 
fill in the leaves with fancy stitches, until they are almost 
solid. Work the veins in outline stitch with the darker shade. 
With a sharp pair of scissors cut out the leaves, so that each 
doily looks like a grape leaf lying upon the table-cloth, and 
cut out the outside edges of the leaves in the centre-piece. 
The effect of this set will be very satisfactory. If having the 
set stamped at a designer’s is preferable, there are more 
elaborate designs, with very much more work. A very beau- 
tiful centre-piece, of recent introduction, consisted of grape 
leaves artistically arranged to cover the entire.piece of linen, 
with the exception of a small circle in the middle, which was 
outlined by the vine itself, coiled in a graceful circle. The 
leaves were filled in with a great variety of stitches, and the 
general effect was that of solid work. The stems were button- 
holed over purl cord, and when the work was done, all the 
rest of the linen was cut away with a sharp pair of scissors, 
leaving only a wreath of grape leaves, with their stems and 
tendrils to lie upon the white table-cloth. Not the least charm 
of this beautiful piece of work was the exquisite neatness and 
regularity of the stitches. Another pretty design has grapes 
mingled with the leaves. The illustration shows this pattern 
worked. The leaves are filled in with fancy stitches, and the 
gtapes are outlined by close buttonholing over the purl cord. 


GRAPE CENTRE-PIECE. 


A pretty centre-piece, with very little work, is shown in the 
next illustration. This design can be stamped, or, if one be 
skilled with the pencil, it would be a very easy task to draw 
a somewhat similar pattern. This, also, is buttonholed around 
the edge over purl cord, but rope silk is used both for this 
purpose and for the filling stitches. The white table-cloth 
makes a good background for the leaves. Begonia leaves 
can also be used with very good effect. A heavy satin linen 
is generally used in this work, but the lighter linen is very 
pretty. A pretty bureau scarf can be made by taking a strip 


of linen the desired width and length, hemstitching it and 
scattering small maple leaves about upon its surface, outlined 
over purl cord and filled in with different stitches. 

There are innumerable small and dainty articles that are 
made of linen now, where silk and satin were formerly used. 


LeaF CENTRE-PIECE. 

A pretty glove-case is made of a strip of fine linen, with more 
body to it than linen lawn, however, embroidered or painted 
with tiny sprays of blue and pink flowers, after the Dresden 
china style of decoration. The l:nen should be as long as the 
longest pair of gloves which will. be kept in the case, and 18 
inches wide. Five or six threads should be drawn all around 
the border, and a narrow hem hemstitched. ‘he word 
“Gloves” may be outlined in graceful letters among the 
flowers, and the case should be lined with a sachet of some 
delicate shade of surah or China silk. It is folded down the 
middle, and a ribbon tied around it. Sachets made of fine 
linen are dainty trifles. Tack two pieces of sheet wadding, 
six by four inches, the cotton well sprinkled between its thick- 
nesses with sachet powder. Make a slip of fine linen to go 
over this, ten inches long by five wide, hemstitched and 
fringed with the name of the powder used in perfuming it, 
outlined in pretty letters, in appropriate colors. If violet 
sachet is used, it is a pretty decoration to embroider a few 
scattered violets over the linen, and outline the word “ Violet” 
in lavender silk. If rose powder is used the decoration may 
be roses, and the word worked in rose silk. Pretty candy- 
boxes or toilet-boxes may be made of white linen embroidered 
with orange silk in an arabesque or conventional design, and 
lined with orange satin. The pieces are sewn together, and 
a small silk cord finishes each seam. The cover is fastened 
on with ribbon hinges. 

Photograph frames made of white linen are very dainty and 
artistic. The decoration may be either embroidery in gold 
or orange silk, or it may be painted. To make one of these 
cases, a strip of white linen should be taken, double the size 
and length of an imperial card, with an allowance of two 
inches for an overlap. This strip is to have a narrow hem- 
stitched hem all around. If the linen is neither embroidered 
nor painted, some legend may be inscribed upon it in artistic 
letters, such as “ Mes Amis,” “The Old Familiar Faces,” or 
other appropriate motto. 

A comb and brush-bag in linen is a very useful gift. Make 
a bag of sufficient depth, decorated with the initial or mono- 
gram, worked in white silk or linen floss, the corners rounded, 
and the edges joined together with white linen tape. Put a 
casing two inches from the top, and draw together with a 
piece of tape. There are special napkins for the table which 
are the delight of every housekeeper. A doily for hot muf- 


fins is made of a square of linen about 18 inches, after an inch, 
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for fringe has been allowed. In each corner is outlined a 
plate of muffins, in yellow silk, which is the most serviceable 
color for washing. 

The olive napkin is a nine-inch square of linen, hemstitched 
and fringed. In each corner an olive sprig with a couple of 
olives and two or three long slender leaves are worked. ‘The 
leaves should be simply outlined and veined, but the olives 
should be worked solidly in a silver shade of gray-green. 
This is a pretty mat upon which to place an olive dish. A 
napkin in which to serve boiled eggs is fringed like these 
other doilies, and in three corners some loose straws are out- 
lined, and upon them some eggs are scattered, worked solidly 
in white floss, and outlined in gold. In the fourth corner is 
the appropriate motto— Various are the tastes of men.” 
This is a pretty way of keeping boiled eggs hot. The corn 
napkin, with its ears of corn worked in each corner, is so well 
known to all needle-workers that it needs no description here. 

The potato napkin is more of a novelty. This should be 
about 18 inches square, and have outlined in silk, as near the 
shade of a peach-blow potato as possible, a couple of pota- 
toes. This napkin is a convenience as well as a decoration. 
Cake-basket and bread-plate doilies are too common to need 
special mention. A wine napkin is a little larger than an olive 
napkin, with a cluster of grapes in the corner, and leaf, spray 
and tendril. The leaves are filled in with fancy stitches in 
green silk, and the grapes are worked solidly in crimson shades. 

A centre-piece somewhat different from those already de- 
scribed, is made in this way. An all-over design is stamped 
on the linen, and underneath is basted the fancy net called 
fish-net, or round-mesh mosquito net is sometimes used. The 
whole design is buttonholed around with raw silk or white 
linen, and then the linen is cut away carefully, leaving the 
net toshow. The effect thus given is beautiful and lacelike. 
Bureau and wash-stand sets are sometimes made in this way. 
A few only of the uses of linen can be suggested in the limits 
of one paper. Sometime in the future this subject may be 
resumed and a wider glance be taken at the field of possi- 
bilities that this material opens up before us. 

—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 
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AMONG THE DAISIES. 
A TRAMpP’s SOLILOQUY. 

When the buttercups come in the medder an’ make it all yeller like gold, 
An’ the daisies out’n the paster grow white as they slowly unfold, 
An’ the robin says it is mornin’, an’ the yeller bird gladdens the sight, 
Or the sun overhead says noonday, or the whippoorwill says it is night, 
When the breezes softly meander out over the medders which give 
Back the perfume of Spring joinin’ Summer, oh then it’s a blessin’ ter live 

An’ dream as the hours slip by, 

An’ deep in the clovers lie 
To wait for the dreary rustle o’ the brown leaves by-an’-by. 


Oh folks may call me lazy, an’ good for just nothin’ at all 
But ter lie out in the mowin’-lot where the daisies rise and fall 
An’ nod an’ blush a-murmurin’, ‘ Good for nothin’” !—but just 
Loafin’, takin’ life easy while others gather the dust; 
But when roses borrow a fragrance from the air, distil it an’ give 
It back with a double sweetness, oh then ’tis a blessin’ ter live 
Down midst the flowers so dear, 
In the Summer time o’ the year, 
For while others are plowin’ me under, I’m lovin’ the daisies here. 


Yes, I’m penniless may be, an’ holes may laugh in my coats, 
But if I’ve had little for breakfast I’m full of the magical notes 
©’ the bob-o-link an’ the sparrow, an’ I’ve drank o’ the mystical sweet 
©’ the Summer air grown drowsy, an’ hid me out o’ the heat 
In the shade o’ the beeches an’ maples, when Elves do the bidin’ o’ men, 
Closin’ my eyes an’ whisperin’ ; “‘ Let them think what they will, an’ then 
Let them wander out over the lea, 
With you an’ the birds an’ see 
If ever again they’!l wonder how a lazy tramp can be.”’ 


— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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SONG TO THE SUNBEAMS. 
O merrily, merrily sunbeams O, 
Shine on the baby and help her to grow, 
Play hide and seek with the curls on her head, 
Kiss her soft cheeks till they blush rosy red. 
Hunt for the dimple that lurks somewhere near 
For my undoing, I verily fear. 
Wrap her in gold as she lies in the grass 
Peacefully sleeping,—my dear li'tle lass ! 


—Maud Wyman. 
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OVEREATING. 


PERPETUATING A BURDENSOME EXISTENCE. 


NEextreme begets another. Assurely 
as the pendulum swings to the right, 
so surely will it swing to the left. 
Years ago, during the childhood of 
many of us, and even later, the fast- 
ing fad was the correct thing. Now 
it is the feeding fad. What Dr. Dio 
Lewis was to the first, Dr. Weir 

Mitchell has been to the second. 

i] i’ i) He has done more, perhaps, than 

i MU any other man to bring the stuffing 

= theory into vogue amongst the medi- 

cal fraternity, and the stuffing habit into practice amongst 
their too willing disciples in the laity. 

And yet the “rest-cure,” with its seclusion, and its return 
to first principles in the way of a milk diet—not forgetting the 
attendant mitigating pill, and massage—was invented to 
reach only a very limited number of cases, and those, mostly, 
of a hysterical or purely nervous type. That “crowding the 
nourishment,” then, with few if any of that clever practition- 
er’s codperating methods of treatment, should have been so 
quickly adopted as a universal remedy for almost every class 
of acute and chronic diseases seems incredible. And yet, 
with a few notable exceptions, most physicians have yielded 
to the fashionable theory of the day. Many, however, are at 
last beginning to look at the matter from a different stand- 
point, and, sooner or later, there will, no doubt, be a radical 
change in their views. Let us hope that it will be permanent 
and not too extreme—although, of two evils, the fasting fad 
was by far the lesser one. It seems a pity that, in matters of 
diet, a happy medium could not be reached and retained. 

A famous metropolitan physician, during a temporary lapse 
from his usual good sense, once made outa daily menu for 
consumptives that would have appalled the doughtiest knight 
of the trencher—even Falstaff himself. It was published ina 
medical journal, and, bearing his name, no doubt did harm 
to the very class it was intended to benefit. I do not remem- 
ber all the items of this bill of fare, but the meals were sepa- 
rated by intervals of two and four hours only, and were to 
float into the astonished stomach on rivers of koumiss, coffee 
and champagne, while milk—never less than a goblet at a 
time—was to be drank at and between these repasts. The 
day began at half-past six in the morning with coffee or kou- 
miss, and ended at half-past nine in the evening with mutton 
broth or beef tea. Amongst other items embraced in this 
dietary were oatmeal porridge and cream, bread and butter, 
boiled eggs, baked potatoes, baked apples, beefsteak, mutton 
chops, roast lamb, rice pudding, etc. 

I do not remember that mention was made of any method 
by which the digestive organs could be aided in their difficult 
task ; there was no allusion, certainly, to Dr. Mitchell’s miti- 
gating pill, but there was one saving clause in the article, 
which was worded to this effect: “The nourishment should 
be limited only by the digestive powers of the patient.” One 
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breathed more freely after reading that; but the phrasing of 
the sentence should have been reversed, and thus the propo- 
sition should have headed the article instead of closing it. 
It is not how much food we can eat, but how much we can 
assimilate that should be borne in mind. The importance of 
this cannot be overestimated; nor can it be too strongly im- 
pressed not only upon those who are ailing, but upon those 
who call themselves well—on that soundest of principles, for 
the latter, that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 

The same physician, two years later, was once more 
clothed in his right mind, it would seem, for when asked 
by an anxious dyspeptic (much as the jailer did St. Paul 
as to his soul’s health), “What shall I do to be nour- 
ished, doctor?” he replied: “Suppose you try a little diet- 
ing. People habitually eat too much; a third more than is 
good for them, and twice as much as is necessary to support 
life.’ Then being a pathologist rather than a physiologist, 
or a physician rather than a nurse, he left his patient to study 
out the problem alone. This person was an invalid, but the 
same advice would be equally applicable to the majority of 
people. 

How many amongst those who call themselves well enjoy 
anything more than a negative condition of health? How 
many persons of middle age, or even the young, out of their 
teens, have clear skins, clear, sparkling eyes, a pure breath, 
and just the right amount of good, solid flesh? How many 
have any real, physical endurance when it is put to the test? 


* Which one of them can say, with his hand solemnly placed 


over his digestive organs, that he is not afflicted with some 
pet ailment—a “sick headache,” now and again, neuralgia, 
premonitory twinges of gout and rheumatism, insomnia, 
biliousness? Who of them all ever rises in the morning feel- 
ing that it is a good thing to be alive? And yet nine-tenths 
of these very people, had they always eaten as they should, 
would enjoy excellent health. 

The outlook would not be so hopeless for the little ones, 
coming up under bad examples, if we overate at regular 
hours only, but this glorious country of ours is the land far 
excellence of between-meals, as it is of dyspepsia. A great 
many worthy individuals who pride themselves on being 
“light eaters” at table, and would stoutly deny overfeeding 
under any circumstances, are much given to little lunches be- 
tween times. This is especially the case in the “unpaved 
districts,” which, strange as it may seem, are the stronghold 
of our national complaint. It is not at all uncommon to see 
country people munching in the street, as they walk or drive— 
men, women and children—and what a list of edibles! Sweets 
of all kinds from candies to cakes, apples and other fruits in 
season, “crackers and cheese” at the lunch-counters, popped 
corn, nuts—peanuts especially—and raisins; in fact, whatever 
is at hand, indoors or out. The irregular baiting of invalids 
is, generally, confined to the predigested foods—bovinine, the 
peptonoids, Mellen’s food, liquid bread (though this might 
properly come under the head of “crackers and cheese,” 
since it is bottled), beef tea, bread and butter, milk—all those 
things, in fact, that are supposed, as people say, “to stay the 
goneness at the stomach.” In any event, the American, if 
not actually eating, is always chewing. If it is not food it is 
tobacco, or gum, or cloves, or tea leaves, or starch, or cinna- 
mon, or licorice root, or sassafras—the list could be extended 
indefinitely ; anything, so long as it will keep the jaws active 
and prevent the stomach from having a moment’s rest. 

In justice to the doctors it should be said that no matter 
how much they may, mistakenly, try to “crowd the nourish- 
ment” at prescribed meal times, they discountenance all ir- 
regular raids upon the commissary department. And so long 
as their patients are “down-sick,” as the phrase goes, they 


find them docile enough. Even Satan, when ill, had monastic 


aspirations. . 
“When the devjl got well, 
The devil a monk was he.” 


While people are ill in bed they will heed the physician’s ad- 
vice, but when they are simply ill on foot it is a different 
matter. Though, still, as far from being really well as last 
year’s Easter egg is from being fresh, they would take it very 
much amiss if their medical advisers should suggest any 
changes in their daily habits, or the character of their cuisine. 

There is no doubt, other hygienic conditions being equal, 
and sometimes when they are not, there are few cases of the 
most obstinate dyspepsia that would not yield to judicious 
fasting. The stomach is such a long-suffering organ that it 
is rarely subject to chronic disease; and oftentimes where 
one suffers habitually from indigestion, a strict regimen, 
faithfully followed, would restore to the much-abused organ 
its lost tone, and bring complete relief. Even in cases where 
the stomach has become enfeebled by wasting diseases of 
other organs—notably those of respiration, where the cough 
is always aggravated by overeating—vigilant and intelligent 
care in diet will insure to the invalid comparative comfort 
and a great prolongation of life. 

But it is not so much the perpetuation of a burdensome ex- 
istence that we should desire as the acquisition and perpetua- 
tion of health. When the same amount of intelligence is 
brought to bear upon the prevention of disease that is now 
displayed in painful endeavors to protract life, then, indeed, 
will the millennium have dawned upon a suffering world. 
—R. Harpur. 
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A DAY IN JUNE. 


A wee and dainty maiden walked demurely at my side, 

With hand clasped close within my own, and blue eyes open wide ; 

The sweet June skies were not more fair, than was her winsome face 

As breaking from my grasp she sped, with free and childish grace, 

Adown a worn and grassy path, which from the village led, 

Through fields where nodding daisies bloomed and clovers, white and red. 

The air was sweet with odors rare, the birds sang to the breeze— 

The butterflies in gay attire, the sober-coated bees, 

Were fluttering here and sipping there, on busy joyful wing, 

As if a holiday in June were just the rarest thing! . 

And hither, thither, in and out, my little maiden flew, 

With eager heart, and merry shout, and cheek of wild-rose hue. 

The golden-hearted daisies smiled—and kissed her rosy lips— 

The blushing clover nestling close, caressed her finger tips. 

She chatted, filling merrily her little hands with bloom, 

When, all at once, a silly bee unmindful of his doom, 

And all intent on honeyed sweets, serenely settled down, 

Upon the pinkest clover there! Then, tugging at my gown, 

Two little empty, trembling hands—and then a sob of pain— 

A little heap of scattered flowers—and tears, like summer rain ! 

“ He just was going to sting’”’—she said—“ I heard him buzz his wing; ” 

But as I soothed her fears, I said—* The bees will never sting— 

Nor touch—nor trouble any one—unless he interfere, 

In some annoying, teasing way, with rights which ¢/ey hold dear. 

No idle aimless play is theirs. All through the golden hours, 

They seek, and gather winter stores, from out the sweet cupped flowers.” 

Just then the buzzing, blundering bee, with want of tact and grace, 

Unworthy of his own bee-kind, flew right into my face! 

His movement seemed to contradict the lesson of the hour— 

Till, ‘‘Mamma dear,” She laughing éried, “he thought you were a 
Slower !” 

A light as of the dawning skies, shone from her earnest eyes— 

Before which fled, in sore dismay, all logic deep and wise! 


Quaint, loving, gentle childish speech—that made it all so plain— 
From out the silence of the years, comes back the sweet refrain! 

The scented field—the song of bird—the maiden’s matchless grace 
Have left a picture on my mind which time can ne’er efface ! 

And o’er me steals the sweet soft breath, of Life’s rich fragrant noon— 
Too early faded into night—like that dear day in June! 


—Florence, W. Coax. 
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THE LITTLE SAMPLE OAKE. 
Oh, tempting is the snowy loaf, 
With icing frosted o’er; 
Delicious is the gingerbread 
We always keep in store ; 
And excellent the jelly-tarts 
My lady loves to make— 
But they cannot hold a candle 
To the little Sample Cake. 


Too much to fill the larger pan, 
Too small to save for tea, 

We slip it in the oven, 
A taste for you and me. 

How delicate the golden brown! 
Now daintily partake— 

Naught else can win the triumph 
Of the modest Sample Cake. 


Let shallow pies unheeded pass! 
Let corner biscuits go! 
I sing a song that does not start 
On ordinary dough ; 
My theme is in a sweeter strain, 
So rest ye, while ye take 
A taste of what my lady calls 
The little Sample Cake. 
—Martenne Fleaton. 


Original in Goon HovuSsEKEEPING. 


A KITOHEN DINING TABLE 
AND “HANDY TO HAVE IN THE HOUusE.” 
map| EVERAL years ago there appeared 
in print a description of a small 
table on casters, to be wheeled from 
the kitchen to the dining-room. It 
was to be used to carry dishes 
to the table, and out into. the 
kitchen after a meal. An improve- 
ment on this can be made by people 
who do their own work, and are 
limited for room. Have a table on 
castors, narrow enough to be pushed 
through the door. Take the two 
end sets of legs of an old table and 
put in new side rails, any length desired, and put on a new 
top. If seven feet long, the material will cost about one dol- 
lar, and the work can be done in half a day. A new table 
can be made by a carpenter for three dollars, if the legs are 
plain. Turned legs will make the table look better, and also 
increase the expense. The food can be taken from the range, 
brought from pantry, and cellar, and placed upon the table 
before it is wheeled into the dining-room. Many people, in 
the winter, make a bedroom of their sitting-room, so that the 
dining-room must also serve as a sitting-room. 

As soon as the table is wheeled from the dining-room, the 
floor can be brushed, the windows opened to air the room, 
and it is ready for a sitting-room. The extension table be- 
longing to the dining-room can be used as a library table, for 
writing and reading. If one can wash dishes without spat- 
tering, a dripping-pan, with a towel folded and laid in the 
bottom, can be set on the end of the table, with the towels at 
hand. Then let the dish-washer sit down with the pan on her 
lap and her feet on a foot-stool. One cannot wash dishes as 
rapidly as on a kitchen table, but there are times when a 
woman does not care whether she works rapidly or not. It 
is a good way to rest on ironing days, and at other busy times. 
The tired muscles get rested, and the work is not stopped. 
Sometimes the sitting-room is warmer than the kitchen. If 
the pots and pans have been put “a-soak,” as they should 
have been, the kitchen work can be rapidly finished up after- 
ward. 

It is a matter of great wonder to ane passing through a 


kitchen after a meal, to see so many dishes, pots and pans; 
to try to imagine how the cook used so many in getting a 
simple meal of roast meat, with two or three vegetables, one 
kind of grain and a simple pudding, or pie, yet the kitchen 
table has so many more than the dining-room table, that the 
work is only fairly started when the table dishes are done. 

If napkins are used before hands and lips touch the goblets, 
soap is not needed to wash them. Hot water in a clean pan, 
with a clean cloth to wash with, answers all purposes. The 
glasses should then be set on a folded towel to drain, and 
polished with a clean towel. Cups and saucers, if clear of 
coffee grounds, need no rinsing; plates and vegetable dishes 
can have hot water poured over them while held over the 
dish-pan. A mop is good for washing the plates and larger 
dishes; one can be made easily of old-fashioned candle- 
wicking on the handle of a little feather duster or a round- 


handled paint brush. A mop saves the hands, but it makes’ 
the washing process a little slower. When pork, mutton, fish, ' 


onions, or any other greasy or loud-smelling food is cooked, 
soap and hot rinse-water must be used. 

After the dishes are washed, and those not needed for the 
next meal put into the cupboard or pantry, the table can be 
set, and a cloth spread over all. Small figured percale ora 
large table-cloth can be used. When the table-cloth is to be 
changed for a clean one, all the dishes can be set on the 
kitchen table proper, and the change made very quickly. 
Such a table is useful in house-cleaning of closets and shelves. 

—Fauline Adelaide Hardy. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


ESSAY—By a Husband. 


HATE door-mats. Always stumbling over them. Had a 
glorious rain last night; and when I came in the house 
this noon with the five dogs at my heels, Jane called out, 
“Wipe your feet, Joseph; Ann has just wiped the floor.” 

What do we keep a girl for? Does Jane think for an instant 
I would care to track up a dirty floor? Goodness! no. Give 
me the floor just mopped and I print my coat of arms from 
one end of it to the other, and let the dogs fill up the chinks. 
Bless dogs, anyway; with their playful little diggings and 
scratchings and frisky bow-wows. Such company for a man. 
Jane hates dogs. 

Flies? Why, I often leave the dining-room door open 
on purpose to let the little creatures come in. It is a fallacy 
that flies love heated better than pleasantly cool rooms. No 
such thing. When I open the door you should see them 
swarm in; cuddling among the folds of the portiere curtains, 
playing tag on the new ceiling, dancing upon the sugar- 
bowl—happy little things. One lit on my nose at the dinner- 
table, and rather than disturb him I kept perfect!y still, not 
daring to chew the beefsteak I held in my mouth. Tears 
fairly rolled down mycheeks. By and by he, supposing Jane 
and I were one, no doubt, lit on the other nose of us; and 
when I called my wife a goose for slapping at him, she said 
something real pert and left the table. Jane can’t abide flies. 

Next thing she was brushing up little heaps of cigar ashes 
and burnt matches I had carefully scattered over the carpet 
the evening before. Good for moths, you know. Jane says 
there are no moths in the house, and the ashes make the car- 
pet grimy. Poor Jane! 

I took the cat up stairs yesterday and laid her on the spare 
bed. Dear little kit-cat. She did so enjoy Jane’s satin quilt. 
Cats like neat, soft places where they can lie and sleep. It 
did my soul good to hear her purr, and see her claw at the 
quilt, just as though she was kneading bread. Jane drove her 
off. She don’t even like cats. 

Poor Jane! She is quite a bore at times. 

—Jone Jones. 
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ONE WAY OUT OF THE WOODS 


OF Domestic TRIBULATION AND ANGUISH. 


OME good old-fashioned people, who for- 
get to look deeply, continue to deplore 
that mothers do not teach their daugh- 
ters housework. Their plaint was rea- 


\ suggest any help for domestic difficul- 
ties, from the very fact that, as a class, 
the mothers of the rising generation 
have not themselves the knowledge 


little girls. 
of them, worry through a sonata or noc- 
turne if not too difficult ; they can paint 
lovely water-lilies on a table-scarf, or 
decorate a porcelain plaque or tea-pot with beautiful pansies ; 
and now and then one of these loving mothers and dutiful 
wives is a skillful physician, a successful lawyer, or harangu- 


| 


bring more peace, strength and comfort (which, after all, is 
the truit for which the whole human family hungers) than in 
the practical understanding of housework in all its divisions 
of labor. I cannot think it will be wasted energy, though 
cooperative housekeeping should some day have the support 
of international acceptance, if all girls who will marry are uni- 


| versally given manual training in cooking, washing, starching, 


sonable 25 years ago, but does not now | 


ironing, sweeping, dusting, everything, in fact, which a house- 


_ wife must require to have done. 


which they are advised to give their | 
These mothers can, some | 


Tell me if novelty is the only advantage to the scheme of 
procuring the enactment of a law that every girl must, pre- 
vious to marriage, pass an examination in the science of cook- 
ing and art of housekeeping? If such a condition of things 
were possible, think how proudly a young would-be benedict 


_ would march up to the marriage license clerk’s window and 


ing political speaker, and thousands are members of women’s | 
clubs, circles and societies which meet once in one or two | 


weeks to discuss the physical and moral dangers to child- 
hood, the cruelties of husbands and the horrid behavior of 
the servant-girl of the period; their daughters.can hammer 
brass and, in their own sweet way, interpret Browning and 
Dante, but to most of them the cooking and serving of deli- 
cious and nourishing food is a vulgar mystery. 

The mothers of the class among whom we are obliged to 
look for our servant-girls are themselves ignorant of the art 
of cooking, because, in many cases, the wherewithal is not 
forthcoming, and if they had the time and material with which 
to do moderately, their abject indifference to squalor and dis- 
comfort that does not actually disturb their repose of body, 
would still compel their daughters to sit in dirt and ease until 
the lady who must keep a servant, however inefficient, be- 


cause she, herself, dreads to wash the dishes, chooses one of | 


these poor American girls rather than teach English as well 
as housework to a foreigner. 

Speaking of dish-washing, I know one woman whose soul is 
so far above that homely task that she sits down and has a 
good cry after each meal before attacking the disordered 
table. It is probably a very good thing to “hitch your 
wagon to a star,” but the atmosphere of a star must be 
uncomfortably and unprofitably cold. We all have souls 
that must at times soar above the petty cares of house and 
servant, but the too ambitious sometimes have their wings 
unexpectedly clipped, when it is quite satisfactory to be so 
equipped that one may flutter contentedly down into a cozy 
domestic nest. 

Housewives are demanding cooking schools for servants. 
Where they have been tried, the result has been invariably, 
sooner or later, failure. Girls will not attend. It is beneath 
their dignity. They either know too much already, or fear to 
learn, lest they be compelled to use their knowledge. A cer- 
tain servant left one family where the mistress was an ex- 
perienced and excellent housekeeper, and went to another 
home where a young bride in blissful ignorance ruled. ‘ Why 
did not Mrs. H. teach you to make good pie crust, and eatable 
rolls and other things?” the new mistress cried in agony. 
The reply was ready and given with a toss of the head, “I 
wouldn’t let’er; didn’t I know I’d haf to do it if I learnt ?” 

Many fortunate people can afford to hire “working house- 
keepers.” Many more people can afford to be working 
housekeepers. Two-thirds of the housewives who anathema- 
tize servant girls can do without them and be more “healthy, 
wealthy and wise ” in consequence. 

Knowledge is power, and in no pursuit can knowledge 


shove over his sweetheart’s examination papers, marked a 
high average and indorsed by unimpeachable judges! Under 
such circumstances no sooner than she was out of high school, 
every girl who would otherwise paint, write, learn type-writing, 
telegraphy, stenography, or some other sophia, would beseech 
her mother to impart to her offspring her culinary knowledge. 
The sweet young graduates would carry around in their muffs 
little note-books, and on the trains, street cars, and in the 
stores you would hear whispered exchanges of recipes and 
kitchen confidences. 

Why cannot we have such perfect maids-of-all-work as do 
the Germans of social status similar to our ruling mass? If 
it is the German nature and invariable housekeeping thrift 
that makes such treasures, we certainly must despair, for the 
perfect German girl is not a migratory vara avis. In the em- 
pire of the Williams a general housework servant, with an 
efficiency that leaves nothing to be desired, works for $5 per 
month. 

If American housewives, who are ignorant themselves of 
the proper ways for doing the work for which they employ 
servants, could but know the utter contempt with which a 
girl hears their complaints and “ nagging,” they would know 
that a certain measure of relief would be found, if they them- 
selves would study for a few months the science of the cuisine. 
An Irish girl who once forced upon me her grievances, said: 
“Why, sure, she tould me to roast the turkey and bake a cot- 
tage pudding, when the bread was just spilin’ to go into the 
oven; and then got mad when I tould her I couldn’t bake the 
puddin’ on top the stove. Sure I couldn’t!” 

A young teacher of elocution married a few years ago, and 
for a long time groped in the darkness of her own ignorance 
of household matters and that of her oft-changed servant- 
girls. At the end of five years she had three little children, 
a dyspeptic husband and a temper of her own which should 
have been laid off for repairs. Being a woman of reflection, 
and solving her difficulty, she determined to accomplish for 
herself what her maternal parent, who had been a practicing 
physician, had been too busy to do for her daughter. With 
this end in view, she dismissed the servant who refused to 
serve, and then, like a good and true wife, this resolute and 
accomplished woman went to work in her own kitchen and, 
after manifold “trials” and “tribulations,” mastered, to the 
satisfaction of her family, that part of the domestic economy 
known as the cuisine. She now has the opportunity, once in 
three or four months, of teaching a newly arrived Swedish or 
German maiden how to talk, cook, lay the cloth, serve the 
dinner, to say nothing of the washing, starching and ironing. 
At the end of ashort period the imported novice has blos- 
somed into a culinary artist, demanding wages that her pa- 
tient teacher cannot or will not pay, and away she goes, but 
she leaves no dismay or confusion behind her, and has been 
known to return and beg reinstatement. 

Another good housekeeper, the mother of two daughters, 
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found a satisfactory answer to the “help” question, as well | Ungmal m Goon Housekeerine. 

as a method of accomplishing the domestic education of her PIES AND PIE ORUST, 
little girls, by dispensing with a servant, after the last had 
pushed the dining-table through the plate-glass of a large 
window, and now mother and daughters revel in the proud 
enjoyment of “doing their own work” and do not hesitate 
even at the “dish-washing stumbling block,” over which they 
gracefuliy help each other. 

If all housekeepers were as independent as the two cited, 
the hackneyed problem, which makes lives in so many homes 
not worth the living, and which also makes the editor of a 
housekeeping journal wish he had chosen some other depart- 
ment of journalism, would disappear from the face of the 
earth, while in its place would come peace, good living, and 
that jewel which fell from Eve’s hand as she was leaving 
Paradise—contentment. 


WITH A WORD ABOUT INDIGESTION. 


T was that never to-be-forgotten rhubarb- 
pie that began it—I knowit was, although 
* Will says that he never did like pie crust 
—and that happened long ago, when we 
first began housekeeping. Pie-plant was 
in season and Will asked me to make 
him a “pie like mother’s, none of your 
fruit sandwiches, but an English pie, 
deep and generous, with no undercrust, 
and an inverted tea-cup in the centre to 
hold the juice and keep the upper crust 
from getting soggy.” Now I had never 
made but one pie, though I didn’t like 
to tell him so, and that was before Will 
and I joined our /ares et penates, and father had then 
made many compromising remarks about the “shortening 
THE KISSING HABIT * having been put in crossways, edgeways or on the bias;” and 
remembering all this, I valiantly determined that my pastry 
this time should be short enough. 


—Frances W. Johnson. 


What can be purer, tell me, or so trustful and true as this— 
The fluttering kiss of a baby meeting its mother’s kiss ? 
Kisses that leave a memory enduring through after years, 


Embodying love and tenderness, unfettered by doubts and fears. How, a E sagan &, the short part must have been the flour, 

on her bates the all for the lard oozed out, and boiled all over the oven, and oozed 

Lavishing on its rosebud-mouth the love she so freely gives, in, and formed more than a saturate solution in the fruit. But 


Wasting a wealth of tenderness that only a mother knows, I bravely put it on the table, trusting that it would taste better 


The past and future united in the kisses she bestows. than it looked. 
What is more blissful, tell me, than the kisses that love has blessed, Will, for my sake, as bravely tasted it, but instantly beat a 
The kiss of a youth and maiden, his lips upon her lips pressed ? precipitate retreat from the room. The next question was, 


When they kiss for their love’s sake only, simply its sweets to taste 
And waken their thrcbbing pulses, in the luxury of waste, 
Till they’d barter the world and its riches, think all well lost, for this— 


what disposition to make of the conglomerate mass; the swill- 
pail would tell tales to my neighbors, and my dreadful hus- 


band said: “ Pray have pity on the poor pigs.” ‘There, in the 
To know the passionate sweetness that ic merged in a lover's kies, closet for two days, “like Patience ona monument, smiling at 
One kiss that is longer than twenty, twenty than one more brief, ief.” | d fi h f 
Making their lives all sunshine—unshadowed by dread or grief. griet, reverently Covers rom the common gaze oO Sean, 
é stood my wretched pie. Will was merciless. “ Any pie for 
What so dinner to-night?” “It’s English you know!” “Don’t cre- 
On the Hips of an aged by Chess Dev loves mate it, ’twill set the chimney afire!” But the third day, when 
Her children gathered about her, to woman and manhood grown, h . h | d . “N Sukey if 
The kiss of filial affection, hers always, and hers alone. © saw tears In my eyes, he relented, saying—" Now sukey ! 
A mother’s love of a lifetime, its devotion she deems repaid you promise never to offer me pie till you can make it without 


In kisses of reverence holy, on her trembling lips thus laid, 


pastry, we’ll bury the hatchet.” 
They brighten and cheer her pathway that leads to eternal peace, 


“Yes, and the pie, too,” cried I, catching at the happy 
And comfort the heart so faithful, till its throbbings forever cease. thought. So, when we were sure the coast was clear and our 
Sap ox neighbors all in profound slumber, thieves in the night, 
Take back the sweeping assertion and al! that the words include. “ softly dug a deep hole = the back yard and buried the 
The kisses of sister and mother, the kisses of lovers true, pie. O! what a relief! Will has never touched pastry since, 
The kisses of father and brother, think what they may mean to you. and so I say, that rhubarb concoction began it. 


—F. H. Curtiss. “What, have Thanksgiving or Christmas without pumpkin 


pie !” said Grandma Benton, who had come to spend the holi- 
days with us. 


FOREST CHARMS. 
Here the gray smooth trunks 


Well, Grandma, it’s not a particle of use taking the trouble 
OF OF to make them, for William cannot abide anything in the form 

Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood of pie crust,”—and then I told her about the buried hatchet 

Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost boughs. and pie, for the bitterness had gone with-time and I could 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms, laugh at it all now. 


Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 
And of a wannish gray; the willow such, 


“ Well dearie, make it without any pastry !” 


“O! how ?”—was I really to learn an hitherto supposed im- 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, esibilit y nia 
And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still, Injun !” was her concise reply, and here itis: Pumpkin, 
Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak. squash, custard or cocoanut pie, sas crust, sans trouble, sans 


Some glossy leaved, and shining in the sun, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 


expense and sans indigestible qualities. 
Well-butter your pie-dish and sprinkle thickly with dry 


ae Indian meal, leaving all on that will cling to the butter and a 
trifle more. Having your mixture of pumpki ilk, egg’ 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, gy P ip an, MINK, 
Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet sugar and spices, or your custard, all ready, just as you are in 


Have changed the woods, in scarlet honors bright.—Cowger. | the habit of making for ordinary pies, pour in carefully, bake 


ae —but jus i il i it wi 

* It was announced in the newspapers a yea~ or two ago that kissing had gone and a. » . tand I veri y. believe it will be a case of 
out of fashion * * * The announcement was hailed with approval._Goop try, try again. 
HOUSEKEEPING, May 11. 


—Hannah Sedgwick. 
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Onginal in HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE MYSTERY OF AN ALIAS, 


AND AN ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL BEAUTIFYING. 


ULIET came hurrying up the path. 
She always hurried up that path. 
In fact, to my certain knowledge, 
she hurried everywhere. Juliet and 
I were very great friends. We 
hadn’t roomed for two years at 
boarding-school, sharing the same 
French shoe-dressing, and using 
the same window-pane on which 
to dry our handkerchiefs, without 
becoming exceedingly well ac- 
quainted. When we finished our 
course and our last “blanket-sup- 
per,” Juliet climbed still higher on 
the ladder of learning, and from 
the tip-top rung was bearing away honors at Bryn Mawr. 
Every one liked Juliet, and it is unnecessary to say that she 
was elected Grand Panjorum of the different college societies. 
Thus her time was fully occupied, and as for me, I was more 
than busy keeping father’s socks mended, and the cake-box 
full. This last was rather difficult to accomplish when Dick 
Dick was my brother, studying for the ministry, 
and desperately fond of sweets. 
Once in a while, in my dove-gray Henrietta, I would attend 
a féte at Bryn Mawr, feeling very insignificant among the 
crowd of spectacled young women, for my eyes always have 
been strong, and never needed the scholarly badge of glasses. 
Frequently Juliet would swoop down upon me for advice, or 
S _ to borrow my pink gauze fan, or to make me her confidante 
S concerning a certain Prince Charming, who sent her dainty 
4 Huyler bon-bons, and, in the season, whirled her off to the 
German opera ina bower of Catherine Mermets; and then 
. She would depart as suddenly as she had appeared, leaving 
my poor brain perfectly muddled with her Greek letter socie- 
ties and her ravings over Max Alvary. And so it came about 
VS that Juliet, whizzing along the heights of philosophy and ex- 
_ citement, and I, far below, plodding in my path of housework, 
met but seldom, though we were still the best of friends, and 


Ns 4 +5 : could have shared our French dressing to the last drop. 


BE “No more college for me. 
Siete ures will be better preparation for my vocation as Princess 


oe On this particular rainy, disagreeable morning, as I saw 
Juliet hurrying up the path, I knew something was the matter, 
so I rushed to open the door. 
“Glad to see you, Juliet,” I cried. 
borrow or steal? 


* Have you come to beg, 
Is Prince Charming cross, or are your soci- 


ety dues too heavy for your lean and hungry purse, or are—”’ 


a She interrupted me suddenly, speaking in a quick tone, very 
ee different from the soft drawl she had lately affected, “I’m 
4 off on a tangent, Bess.” 
“As usual,” I muttered, but Juliet, never heeding me, rat- 
tled on. 
A course of Mrs. Rorer’s lect- 


Charming.” 

“When—when will it be?” I gasped; but Juliet paid no 
more attention to me than if I had been a deaf and dummy. 

“T’ve just three seconds to spare,” she continued; “so I’ll 
proceed at once to my errand. I’ve ordered a package from 
New York, for myself, to be sent to your care. Don’t men- 
tion it to a soul, nor write to me about it unless under an a/ias. 
I am very anxious about its arrival; if it comes in good con- 
dition, just drop me a line saying, ‘An aunt of mine here. 
Would like to meet you;’ or if anything seems the matter 
with the package, write, ‘An aunt of mine is here, very ill. 
Won’t you come for a day to help me out?’ Understand?” 
I nodded. Juliet patted my head as if I were an intelligent dog. 


“You're a dear, Bess. I must skip now, for mamma ex- 
pects me back to luncheon. Remember, not a word about 
that package, a/ias an aunt, you know. Farewell.” And 
Juliet hurried along the path on her way up town, for we dwelt 
in widely separated districts of the “City of Homes.” 

That afternoon the expressman’s boy left a smallish, square 
wooden box at the back door, and covering the bundle with 
my apron, like a guilty thing, I scrambled up the steep, dark 
stairs, to hide it in my hat-box under my best bonnet. I felt 
as important as a Siberian exile over his first cypher, as I sat 
down by my Davenport and dashed off, “An aunt of mine 
has arrived. Do come to luncheon soon. She is a charming 
person to meet.” 

With trembling hands, I mailed the missive myself at dusk, 
in the street box, and then I returned to sit by the wood-fire 
and ponder on the mystery of Juliet’s a/ias. She needn’t 
have been so particular about warning me not to tell, for at 
that time there was no one in whom I could have confided, 
except father and brother Dick. Dick, as I said, was study- 
ing for the ministry, and he would have scorned Juliet for 
anything like deception, and would have despised me, though 
an adept in angel cake, for telling on her; and poor father 
was so engrossed in “the decline and fall of” the miserable 
Atchison stock that he had no thoughts for anything else. 
The next Saturday morning Juliet hurried up the path. 

“How’s ‘your aunt’?” she pavted, drawing off her long 
suedes, and throwing them on the hall table. 

“ She’s reposing in my best hat-box, top shelf, in my closet, 
behind—” 

“T know the place. I’ll go right up if you don’t mind, 
Bess,” and she rushed up stairs into my sanctum sanctorum, 
banging the door behind her. She was up there about hz-lf 
an hour; towards the last of the time I heard a terrific pound- 
ing, and then Juliet appeared down in the dining-room. 

“ Awfully sorry, Bess, but I’ve smashed your umbrella- 
handle and your ivory brush in trying to nail your aunt to- 
gether again. However, your birthday comes next month, 
and I won’t forget you.” 

Not a word further about the aunt did she say. I was 
dying of curiosity, and rather hurt that Juliet should conceal 
anything from me, but I talked as gayly as possible of her ap- 
proaching wedding while she nibbled my salted almonds, 
until it was time to draw on her suedes and set her jaunty 
hat over her English bangs. 

“ Happy to have met ‘ your aunt,’” she called, skipping down 
the steps. “I wish you’d invite me to see her again soon.” 

So the next week, feeling like a double-dyed villain in a 
melodrama, knowing that Juliet’s good mother, and her small 
sisters, and probably the Prince, himself, would read the 
guilty words. I penned, “My aunt has become very blue. 
Do come and cheer her up 2 bit.” 

I took care, by the way, to leave father’s hammer on my 
bureau as a protection to my paper-weight and hand-mirror, 
when my “aunt” should need to be nailed together again, 
and then I sat for a couple of days by my window watching 
for Juliet to hurry up the path. 

On the morning of the third day she appeared with a glass 
of jam, and “Mr. Barnes of New York,” for my sick aunt, 
with her mother’s compliments. I felt guilty, but I made the 
jam into jelly-roll for Dick, and read Mr. Barnes myself. 
Juliet spent alone half-hour with my aunt, and came down 
stairs thickly veiled. 

‘“* My cards are out to-morrow, for the happy event,” she an- 
nounced. “I’ll come up soon and show your aunt a sample 
of my gown.” 

“Do. White satin, I suppose, Juliet ?” 

“T should hope not!” she exclaimed. “ Every bride, this 
season, has had white satin and a‘V’ neck. It’s disgusting. 
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No, I’ve chosen maize crépe. You needn’t look so horrified. 
It just suits my eyes,” and Juliet lifted her great, brown, Juno 
orbs. Maize did suit them, Juliet’s eyes were her finest 
feature. In fact they were her one fine feature. She was too 
slight, too tall, too pale for beauty, but her heavily-fringed 
eyes were magnificent, and her animation, her vivacity always 
charming. 

So I watched for her all that week, but no Juliet came up 
the path; instead, the postman left one of her little pink 
notes. I broke open the seal. 

“ DEAREST BEss :—I’m heart-broken. Your aunt has destroyed 
all my happiness. Come at once to your wretched JULIET.” 

Wondering what under the sun had happened, I threw on the 
Henrietta dress, and taking Mr. Barnes and my last slice of 
fruit cake, started to Juliet’s rescue. Prince Charming passed 
me in the hall, as I went up stairs to Juliet’s room. He 
looked determined and angry. Juliet’s gentle little mother 
pattered after him; she had been crying. Neither spoke to 
me. I was alarmed, and hastily opening the door, peered 
into the darkness. Juliet was lying on acouch. I knelt be- 
side her. 

“Juliet, oh, Juliet, what is the matter?” 

She took her tapering fingers from her face. 
fied. It was covered with purple blotches. 

“Yes, I know I’m a sight,” she sobbed, “ but that isn’t the 
worst. Everything is at an end between the Prince and my- 
self.” 

“The mean, despicable—” I exclaimed, in righteous indig- 
nation, but Juliet sprang up and paced rapidly up and down 
the room. 

“Hush! It’s all my own fault. You little.pink and white 
thing don’t know what it is to be ashamed of one’s complexion. 
You always look like Dresden china, and I, like potter’s clay. 
For over a year I’ve tried all sorts of remedies, I’ve spent dol- 
lars in cosmetics. I’ve dosed on oatmeal and sarsaparilla— 
bah! how I hate ’em—I’ve not washed my face, @ Za Patti, I’ve 
done everything for the sake of a complexion. I did want to 
look well on my wedding-day, and so when I heard of this 
preparation, warranted to cure the most obstinate complexion 
in six applications, I sent to New York for it. It is so very 
powerful I knew mamma would object to it, for she even 
scolds about my Lablache powder. The Prince abhors any- 
thing of the kind. He told me so once, and I, like a wretch, 
pretended to agree with him. Home use, you see, was ruled 
out, so I relied on your friendship, and had the stuff sent to 
your care. It was one of those mixtures that kill or cure. It 
was killwith me. One physician says it will be months before 
these hateful marks of my deceit passaway. I can sympathize 
with Cain. Well, you know the whole story of your aunt now. 
So does the Prince. He just despises me, more for my lies 
than for the attempt at beautifying. Beautifying, bah!” 

Juliet sobbed. Between the torrents of tears, she gasped 
angrily, “Throw that aunt of yours into the ash-pen for me. 
She has destroyed all my happiness, and what little complex- 
ion I did have. My face used to be of a nutmeg-grater style, 
but now it’s a scrubbing-board.” 

She crouched by the bedside, and hid her poor blotched 
countenance in the train of the maize crépe gown which was 
spread with its dainty falls of lace on the counterpane. 

“No happiness, no happiness,” she moaned, and then she 
laughed wildly, “1’d be a good subject for a ‘ before and after’ 
illustration, wouldn’t I, Bess?” 

I suppose I ought to have lectured her on the sinfulness of 
using face-preparations, but I just couldn’t. The poor girl 
was punished severely enough. Instead, with great presence 
of mind, I gently lifted Juliet’s head and slipped a pillow be- 
neath, that the flow of tears might not baptize the bridal 


I was horri- 


the fruit cake beside her, I left the room. Then I turned 
mediator. I'll never doit again. It’s as much as one’s life is 
worth to mediate, especially if a fiery Prince Charming is to 
be pacified. However, I wassuccessful. A heavily embroid- 
ered wedding veil was purchased and, at the appointed time, 
the nuptials of the Prince and Juliet were celebrated, and, in 
spite of cosmetics, “they lived happily ever afterward.” 

—Elizabeth Abbott Rand. 
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PRAOTIOAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Carelessness in measuring and preparing a dish is often 
the cause of failure. When a recipe is found good, it should 
be followed exactly. 

It is not only an economy for home-makers to keep an ac- 
count book, but it is a great satisfaction to know, from year 
to year, exactly what has been expended. 

The excellence of baked potatoes depends upon eating as 
soon as done, and not before. They are worthless till cooked, 
and dry rapidly as soon as baked through. 

To remove claret stains from table linens, rub on salt as 
soon as possible, and wash in the usual way. If not entirely 
removed, apply lemon juice and dry in the sun. 

What is more disagreeable to use than a rusty flat-iron? 
Rub them with fine emery dust and sweet oil. If you cannot 
make them smooth, send them to a factory and have them 
ground. 

If the stove is cracked, a good cement is made for it as fol- 
lows: Wood ashes and salt in equal proportions, reduced to 
a paste with cold water, and filled in the cracks when the stove 
is cool. It will soon harden, 

Save stale pieces of bread, and when an easy day comes, 
dry them thoroughly in an open oven, and with a rolling-pin 
crush as fine as dust. These, then, will always be at hand for 
preparing oysters, cutlets, croquettes, etc. 

Go to bed at night to sleep; and not to think over the 
troubles of to-day, nor the anticipated trials of to-morrow. 
One woman said: “I plan my next day’s work each night 
after retiring.” Poor, little, nervous thing, she looked it. 


Keep celery fresh by rolling it"in brown paper sprinkled 
with water, then in a damp cloth, and put it in a cool, dark 
place. Before preparing it for the table, submerge it in cold 
water and let it stand foran hour. It will be found very crisp. 


When furnishing a home, do not neglect to purchase pict- 
ures. They serve to recall pleasant memories and scenes, 
and when hung to harmonize with the furniture and in keep- 
ing with the use of the room, they are highly ornamental. 
Buy good ones, or none. 

When one is fatigued, tea is an efficient restorative. It 
forms an agreeable, warm drink, which is neither heating to 
the blood, nor oppressive to the stomach, particularly if taken 
slowly when one is sitting quietly. Large quantities, how- 
ever, induce nervous disorders. 

The importance of letting the sunlight fall into all parts of 
our dwellings cannot be too highly estimated. Good health 
is dependent on sunlight and pure air. An eminent phy- 
sician has said: Sunlight should never be excluded except 
when so bright as to be uncomfortable to the eyes. 


Silver, washed after each meal in very hot water, with some- 
times a little ammonia in it, will be bright and shining for a 
long time without other cleaning. When a more thorough 
cleaning is necessary, use any good silver polish, being sure 
to rub lightly, as the bright lustre soon wears dull, and if it 


finery more than was necessary, and leaving Mr. Barnes and 


be plated, soon wears off. 
—Mrs. W. H. Maher. 
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THE SAND-MAN. 
Come, little girl, put by your things, 
The Sand-man comes this way, 
He’ll soon pass by, 
And you and I 
Will feel the spell he brings, 
And say, 
Sleep till break of day. 


Dolly is sleepy, watch her head, 
The Sand-man’s on the way, 
She cannot sigh, 
Nor droop her eye, 
She gives a nod instead 
To say, 
Sleep till break of day. 


Ah, there he goes! I caught him there 
As he came down this way; 
By yawn and sigh, 
And sleepy eye, 
I'd know his face again— 
And say, 


Sleep till break of day. a4 
— William S. Lord. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID 


“ WuHo MADE THINGS PLEASANT IN ONE LITTLE PLACE.” 


It is our good fortune to have witnessed as 
complete a transformation scene as ever 
was produced on the stage of any theatre, 
and, unlike the wonders of the stage it 
vanishes not away, but remains firm and 
abiding, while the only curtain that comes 
between us and the vision, is the curtain of 
night. This goodly scene is nothing more 
nor less solid and substantial than a house 
built upon a rock, and withal a home, which 
I am sure would be approved by the in- 
mates of the other “homes of the world” 
where Goop HovusEKEEPING finds its way. 

If only I possessed the dainty, delightful pen Miss Mitford 
used to draw the charming pen-pictures of village homes and 
people, I might do justice to my theme, but as I have instead 
to use a clumsy, modern stub, it is to be hoped due allowance 
will be made for the difference in the result. 

Before telling what my little woman (whom we will call 
Katydid) has accomplished, you must know what the other 
woman (Katydidn’t) did not do, to understand how complete 
the contrast is. Imagine a house of the plainest, most com- 
mon style, with no blinds, little paint, and the forlornest of 
aspects, placed on a dreary little lot whose only redeeming 
features were a few fruit trees and bushes planted by a former 
owner. The poor, unhappy Katydidn’t perhaps merits our 
compassion as well as our disapproval, for ill-health had been 
her portion for many years, and she had outlived her family, 
being so entirely without kith or kin, that at her death all her 
little property went to the state. There were kind neighbors 
whom she really wished toreward for their attention, but, 
rather than pay a lawyer’s fee to have a will properly drawn, 
she forfeited even the satisfaction of disposing of her posses- 
sions as seemed to her best. 

The place was sold at auction, and the changes began when 
my little Katydid flew up to take possession. She had seen 
trials and troubles, too, and had worked hard, and saved long 
before venturing to buy a home of herown. A widow with 
two boys to care for, she had always made an attractive home 
for her little family in a few rented rooms, “carrying on 
smoothly and regularly that mysterious and very comprehen- 
sive business which is called housekeeping,” going out to 
sew, taking an interest in her church work, and looking well to 
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her fame for the best display of window plants in the village. 
It really seemed, when she came to this home of her own, 
as if she must possess a magic wand and keep it actively in 
motion, for a pretty porch soon graced the front door, a tiny 
bay-window blossomed out one day, in the place of an ordi- 
nary one on the south side, while blinds flew up all around. 
All these improvements and paint did for the outside what 
tasteful paper and paint did within, but the indescribable 
charm of it all lies in the home-making power one busy pair 
of hands possesses. At work from early morning until night, 
at the many things a clever woman can do, a great deal is ac- 
complished, and all without apparent effort, for this Katydid 
is one of the few who labor wisely and well. 

A careful-system and planning of work, and a care that there 
should be time for rest and enjoyment, will do much toward 
making this world less of a vale of tears for the many women 
who feel that they have more work than time in which to do it. 
Surely the result shows that the time is not wasted that is spent 
by my Katydid in her rocking-chair on winter evenings, doing 
nothing but rest and rock; or in the hammock under the trees 
in summer time reading, or contemplating her flowers. 

If there were such a “ bump” on the phrenological chart as 
love of flowers, I am sure this little person would have it 
abnormally developed. The desert surrounding her house 
was seen to blossom as the rose the first summer; as a bed of 
roses the second, and all under difficulty ; for, to build a house 
upon a rock may be wise, yet when the few feet of ground 
about it are of like soil, and those same few feet are desired 
to produce all the flowers that bloom in the seedsmen’s cata- 
logues, it has its drawbacks. Gradually, however, the mellow- 
ing influence of time and dressing will have their effect on 
this stubborn soil, if Time spares the worker. The little gar- 
den must have been in quite a flutter of joy and pride when it 
beheld the change coming over it, and one imagines its de- 
light when summer came must have been as great as that of 
the transformed windows in winter, with their flowers and 
pretty shades and curtains. Those fronting the street not 
being as desirable an exposure for growing plants as the others 
are reserved for a perpetual and varied flower-show. In the 
autumn, passers-by are first attracted by a collection of bright 
chrysanthemums, which hold their sway longer than the flowers 
that succeed them. A symmetrical crab-cactus, full of 
blossoms, stately callas, graceful coral-begonias, daisies, 
hyacinths, with occasionally an especially pretty geranium, 
all have their chance to come before the public, and some at 
least of that public have learned to look each time they pass 
to see what graces the windows. The very canaries in their 
cages seem even more than usually bright and cheerful, in 
keeping with their surroundings. 

And so the house that was a bare and dreary place, where 
one might exist, has become, through one women’s efforts, a 
lovely home, whose beauties are not only a delight to the 
dwellers therein, but a pleasure to all who see it, and an in- 
centive to them to go and do likewise. 

While it is to be regretted that no daughters are growing up 
here, to be trained to make other homes as attractive, the 
sons can but be better men for the good home influence, and 
as surely our young men ought to do their share towards a 
happy home-making, those who know from experience the 
benefits of such a blessing should be the ones to establish 
these blessings for others. 

However great or successful a man or woman may become 
in this world; whether they can say they “wrote some little 
books,” or “said some little says, or “preached a little 
preach,” or “lit a little blaze,” it is of more importance to 
those nearest and dearest to them if they can truthfully main- 
tain, “I made things pleasant in one little place.” 

—Elizabeth Betts. 
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Woman's WorK AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


NEw York WoMANn’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MuTvAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED WORXERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WoMAN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 


CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WORK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

WomMan’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WoMAn’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


WomMan’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


THE WORKING GIRLS’ CONVENTION. 

The daily papers have devoted so much space to this Conven- 
tion, recently held in New York, that there remains for the week- 
lies, or those which appear even more infrequently, only the need 
of summarizing results, with such history of proceedings as may 
be necessary to make the ground clear. 

Organizations of various orders among men have been common 
for many years, but Trades Unions, Leagues and all forms of 
organized labor have been matters of slight interest to the mass of 
women workers. IIl-informed, a surplus in the market, since there 
were always several applicants for every vacant place, and with the 
tradition always held before them that women could not work to- 
gether, there has been every bar in the way of even so simple a 
thing as a Girls’ Club. But they have come, and have grown far 
beyond any hoped-for dimensions, and now, after six years exist- 
ence, mean a new force at work. 

Their story thus far holds little or no thought of the economic 
side of the matter. It is no question of better wages, possible co- 
operation, a shorter day, or any of the points that stir the labor 
world. But sociological questions are involved, since general 
growth in intelligence is one fruit of the new work, and thus the 
time when inquiry into all these problems must begin. In the 
mean time the ground has been broken and the new seed begins to 
show what order of fruit is certain. 

The first session of the Convention was held in the great hall of 
Cooper Union, a hall which seats nearly 1,800. It is encumbered 
with great pillars, which serve to support the building, but they 
have seldom worn so blithe and frisky an expression, each one 
being wreathed with the colors of the club whose place was near- 
est it. The audience was made up chiefly of the delegates of clubs 


in New York, with those from Brooklyn, Boston, Pittsburg, Hart- 
ford, Providence, Philadelphia and Albany, while Smith, Wellesley 
and Vassar Colleges, all of which are interested in social ques- 
tions, sent delegates from the girls’ clubs they have formed in 
neighboring towns. The great platform held the officers of clubs 
and various prominent women who were to address the Convention. 

The admirable address from Miss Dodge, the president of the 
18 New York Clubs, gave all the history it is necessary to record 
here. “To-night, at our sixth annual meeting,” she said, “ there 
are 18 regular societies and eight honorary societies connected 
with the New York Association, and we welcome representatives 
from the three Associations of Philadelphia, Boston and Brooklyn, 
numbering in all 50 societies; and also welcome delegates and 
guests from many cities and towns where clubs are formed, and 
have letters from others that cannot be here. Altogether we have 
members present from 75 codperative societies, banded together 
to secure for the individual members moral, social and intellectual 
advantages—societies that work to help others less fortunate than 
themselves.” 

Looking at the matter from the social side, there is first the fact 
that numberless girls whose homes are in cheap boarding-houses 
and within the walls of the tiniest hall bedrooms, have, by paying 
a small monthly fee, a cheerful, well-furnished room, where they 
meet and find books, periodicals and papers at their disposal, as 
well as opportunity for meeting friends and making new ones. 
Classes of every variety, from cooking and dress-making up to 
stenography and languages, give them another opportunity impos- 
sible save through codperation. They have learned that union is 
strength ; that women can work together, and must work together 
before any real advance can be made. They have found that char- 
acter and how best to build it, is the first consideration, and that 
with wider view of what service involves, and of their obligations 
to each other, they are better fitted to earn and better deserve all 
that their friends would desire, for them. 

Whoever followed the course of the three-days’ session, found 
that from beginning to end “ growth ” was the key-note of all. In 
the “three-minute papers,” by members, one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Convention, there was a solid good sense and a 
recognition of personal rights not always found in more preten- 
tious organizations. “ Look out for the younger girls;” “ One 
good girl can do as much good as one ‘tough’ can do harm;” 
“Avoid a strike, if you can, but strike for a principle and be firm ; ” 
“ Girls must stand by each other and give each other a chance;” 
“Don’t talk about each other, it makes trouble and does harm,” 
were some of the sentences caught as they came. One bright- 
eyed girl said, “A wife’s first duty is to make home pleasant and 
have meals on good time,” and the applause that followed this 
sentiment showed that all agreed with her. 

When 2,151 girls are making an ideal of this description, the 
homes of workingmen who are fortunate enough to obtain them 
as wives ought to take on a different aspect from that most often 
found among them. ; 

Classes, gymnasiums, entertainments of one and another sort 
make up the outside work. For what Miss Dodge calls the “ in- 
side work ” there is a story, which few know save in degree. In 
her own words: 

“The most beautiful work is done by the various inside organiza- 
tions. Every club does some kind of practical work for the benefit 
of others, and nine societies have regular organizations for this 
purpose, known as Resolve Clubs, Lend-a-Hand, or Benevolent 


Bands. The work done is various and interesting. Christmas 
gifts and pictures are arranged for poor children who are not 
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reached in other ways, and the mothers are remembered. Boxes 
and barrels are filled with useful articles made at clubs, and sent 
to various places in our own country. Hospitals are visited, anda 
great variety of things made by club members are given away. 
Flowers and fruit are distributed among the sick poor ; also jellies, 
fresh eggs, and delicacies. Quantities of garments are made and 
sent to day nurseries and other institutions where they are needed. 
Entertainments are gotten up, and the proceeds given for some 
selected object, as was the case at the time of the Charleston and 
Johnstown disasters.” 

When one considers that many of these girls receive not over $5 
or $6 a week—the average of the wage for New York city, given in 
the last Bureau of Labor Report being $5.85, and this for skilled 
labor—the wonder grows that so much has been accomplished. 
The movement is but in its infancy, but the Convention has been 
an enormous stimulus to the formation of such societies at every 
point where working women and girls are gathered together. One 
of the most valuable papers read was that on the best way of form- 
ing a club, and it demonstrated by illustration from actual experi- 
ment how simple a matter this is. To be self-supporting and in- 
sist upon prompt payment of dues is one of the chief points, but 
there is no reason why a certain amount of help should not be 
received. A college takes such help unquestioningly, and while 
the independent spirit shown by the girls is admirable, it ought not 
to prevent work in fields where full self-support would be impossible. 

The gain to any community from the organization of such clubs, 
wherever numbers of workers are brought together in factory or 
industry of any description, is something hardly to be computed. 
A new ideal opens for every one. A new sense of mutual obliga- 
tion is developed, and the girl who has once worked side by side 
with others can never again be as frivolous or lowin purpose. The 
club helps to brighten lives that at best are chiefly dreary, and it 
paves the way for wider knowledge and better conditions. That 
these points were not urged in the Convention, shows that educa- 
tion has but just begun. It has begun, however, and the result 
will be a better order of workers, and, let us hope, better employ- 
ers. So far as the latter are concerned they are the victims of a 
vicious system, competition driving the weak to the wall and allow- 
ing small room for humanity. Its worst features are the effects pro- 
duced on the weakest order of workers, the women who toil for 
day’s wages, but there is hope that out of all the question and un- 
certainty attending modern problems of work and wages, some- 
thing better is nearer than many believe. At least those who most 
need help will be more ready for its best forms, and these clubs 
are the first step toward such an end. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Philadelphia, with all her Quaker reserve, has also the Quaker 
efficiency and practicality, its good deeds for women being end- 
less. How far the accompanying suggestion, which comes from 
that city, will be regarded as worth attention, it is for the readers 
of this department to determine. The good faith and capability 
of the writer are said to be beyond question, and his proposition is 
given space as one which may commend itself to the Pennsylvania 
constituency of readers: 

Having noticed that the subject of Women’s Exchanges has been 
under discussion lately ‘n your magazine, I desire to say, from a 
little bit of personal experience I have had lately here in Philadel- 
phia, that I agree with the sentiment expressed in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, that the present Exchanges, while very good as far as 
they go, are rather for the women of leisure, living in comfortable 
homes, without real necessities to compel industry, and who feel it 
laudable to do something, than for that class, equally genteel, 
but from misfortunes, loss of the bread-winner by death, or finan- 


cial reverses which come to so many, are compelled at once to look 
about for employment, and so often of the class and character that 
can be done only at home while baby sleeps or children are at 
school. There is hardly any practical help I think to many of 
that class, who need frequent and more sure returns, even if the 
pay is less. 

I was asked by two ladies of a country town near Philadelphia 
to make inquiries here for them, and one gave me her work to 
show. I made the round of the two Women’s Exchanges, one 
called “ Ladies’ Depository,” at 1108 Walnut street, and the other 
the Woman’s Exchange, 1602 Chestnut street. At the first named 
I met no encouragement, the lady saying the market was well 
stocked, and if they had any orders they had many names to send 
the work to; that their charge was four per cent. for selling; but 
they chiefly or largely sold on order, and recommended me to 1602 
Chestnut street, the Woman’s Exchange. Here they said these 
good were worth per set $2 to $2.50; so little I questioned, saying, 
$4 to $5 is about what the maker thought they should bring, as she 
paid $1 for the new material. The entrance fee was $2, and then 
the goods must pass the committee and be accepted, and when 
sold, if at all, 10 per cent. in addition for selling would be charged. 
I made my report back. This lady said she gave $1 for the new 
material for the set I had shown, and if she had to invest $2 to 
enter, which would be inconvenient anyway, when could she get 
return? I told her I thought that a very uncertain thing, so they 
concluded to give it up. I was then asked to try the large stores 
to sell outright, and they were sharp buyers and wanted the goods 
for even less than they would net at the Exchange, so that was 
given up. And now how is this class to be best served? 

My suggestion is this, that an organization be formed, mutual 
in its character, run on business principles, such as govern 
John Wanamaker’s, Sharpless’s, Strawbridge & Clothier’s and 
other successful dealers in goods, be they large or small; but to 
be assisted and managed by women, or women and men, who are 
willing to gratuitously give some of their time to aid it, and who 
can make or do make a private business succeed and pay. Time 
so given will offset the cheaper purchases of goods made by 
private concerns, who prey on poor women’s necessities to buy be- 
low real value at times. 

We have a law in Pennsylvania under which an association can 
be organized which can stand alone on the capital put in it, viz., 
the law known as the Limited Partnership. I have organized two 
business concerns within a year under this law, making prosperous 
institutions ; one with an authorized capital of $25.000, and $10.000 
paid in; the other with an authorized capital of $50,000, and $10,000 
paid in. Three or more persons are needed to organize. I would 
make authorized capital $10,000, and have at first at least $1,000 
capital paid in. Make shares $1 each, one share entitling to mem- 
bership, five shares to one vote, and each multiple of five to as 
many additional votes. I would organize and make three or more 
managers, perhaps 12, elect chairman, secretary and treasurer, and 
try to get 1,000 shares sold quickly; then rent a small store in 
Chestnut or Market, or on side streets as near good business 
centers as practical, hire a competent, successful, earnest woman, 
a good saleswoman, to take charge, and then, under rules and reg- 
ulations something like the following rules or by-laws, commence 
business: All goods must be presented or sent prepaid by stock- 
holders only; the name and address of owner nicely tagged on 
each, which could remain on or be taken off at choice of sender. 
She should send with the goods—which goods could in many cases 
be sent by mail—a letter, with return envelope addressed and 
stamped, stating about the cost of material used and time fairly 
counted spent on the work, and the owner’s estimate of value; 
also whether she considers this work first, second or third class. 
All work to be submitted to a committeee to judge of its grade 
and place it in the class in which they think it fairly belongs. On 
all first-class work, on the value the committee places on it, the 
association will advance—if the treasury warrants it and it is asked 
for—so per cent. of its value, less five per cent. for six months’ 
interest or to cover interest, etc.,—that is, on $1, 47% cents. Any 
one can withdraw on paying ro per cent., the price charged for sell- 
ing on original value price. There shall be public, well-advertised 
trade sales each spring and fall, or quarterly, at which sales at 
least all unseasonable goods of the first class shall be sold, if they 
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bring 50 per cent. or over of their value; 10 per cent. is then 
charged for selling, or less, so that 50 per cent. at least, if sale is 
made, shall be realized to the owner. All second-grade goods will 
be valued with 25 per cent. off first quality value; third-grade 
goods so per cent. off—that is, first, $1; second, 75 cents; third, 50 
cents. All goods when offered in store or at auction must have 
the grade tagged on them, and all second and third-class goods 
then unsold mzus¢ be sold or withdrawn at whatever they will bring 
at the semi-annual sales, so as to clear out these goods, the usuai 
1o per cent. charged for selling, and the balance returned to the 
owner. Thus every six months we start with a season’s new goods. 


. Of course even in my mind now there are other precautions and 


rules or by-laws that may suggest themselves to make it a success. 
If the thing pays, a dividend on stock will be paid. These mana- 
gers should be yearly changed, in part only, and be partly selected 
from country stockholders, and partly from city; but all should 
be, if possible, from the class to pay their own expenses and give 
their time to the work, having only the one employed and salaried 
lady ; committee or managers, in reliefs of two, serving a month at 
a time or weekly, afternoons and evenings, at the store, to help as 
may be arranged. 

If you think well of this idea you may put it before your readers, 
and if favorably considered I will agree to organize an association 
in Philadelphia without cost or charge. I have just been paid $20 
for such labor. It will cost in cash, however, as it cost both of the 
concerns I did organize, $4.50 for a seal, $6 for a certificate book, 
$3.50 for a type copy and recording, and $1.50, or thereabouts, ac- 
cording to the number of incorporates, for acknowledgments be- 
fore a notary; in all about $15. Each one will be responsible for 
what he or she invests—or rather that is all they risk. I will take 
10 shares myself, also agree to get subscriptions for 90 shares (or 
$90) more, in all $100, and as much more asI can. D. H. KENT. 

DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Again the pigeon-hole overflows but, as usual, the letters, many 
of them, are for editor rather than readers. It is the old, yet 
always new question, ‘“ How shall I earn?” and for most there 
must be the same reply: “Find out, if possible, what you can do 
best, and then doit.” There is no instant road to earning, unless 
the would-be earner has full command of some specialty, in which 
she has few or norivals. Good work will tell, but it is tolerably 
certain that for most, a period of waiting is a necessity, and the 
hardest part of the battle. 

From Washington comes a letter which holds an opportunity, 
for some town or pleasant village where the proposition it contains 
would be a welcome one. Any communication concerning it can 
be addressed to the editor of this department: 


DEAR MApDAM: I have begun this letter to you several times 
and have found my pen running into phrases of compliment and 
congratulation which would seem wearisome now to the manager 
of the greatly needed and highly appreciated department of 
WoMAn’s WORK AND WaGEs. I must simply say that I beg you 
to accept my grateful thanks for the work you are doing so 
efficiently for us all. 

Sometime I may have some suggestions to offer to those who 
seek aid through the medium of your columns. When I feel 
that I have something of weight to offer I shall be heartily glad. 

But to-day I must come as a suppliant for a word of suggestion. 
Briefly, I am a teacher of Elocution in all its branches; Deep 
Breathing, Voice Culture, Grace, Gesture, Dramatic Recitation. I 
have the diploma of one of the finest colleges in this country, and 
am, I believe, well qualified to give instruction. But the ill-health 
of my little boy compels me to leave this city and live for the next 
three or four months inaclimate which is entirely free from 
malaria—in a mountainous region, if possible. My only means of 
doing this would be to get a class of pupils in the place we visit, 
and teach during the summer. Will you do me the very great 
kindness to suggést some northern town where a teacher of 
Elocution may be needed ; or ask, through your columns, if some 
one else can say where, in this vast country, a woman should turn 


her steps who is both capable and desirous of taking charge ofa 
class in one of the most delightful of arts as well as one of the 
most popular ? 

Is this question “out of court?” If so, I withdrawit. But I 
cannot help turning to my friends among the contributors of 
Goop HouSEKEEPING. Let me say that my charges are moderate 
—$15 fora full class course of 10 weeks, including 30 iessons. 
I give up my class, here, the middle of May, and earnestly hope 
that I may find work elsewhere. Advertising seems to me super- 
fluous until I have amore definite idea of where a teacher is 
needed. In fact, 1 have had little experience in seeking pupils, 
being well-known in my own city. Again, pardon me if I have 
unwarrantably taken up your time. 

Very Sincerely Yours, F. H. B. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL: If the suggestion made in the en- 
closed manuscript can be made use of by you in your department 
please take it and use it. I have written it with the hope that it 
may be of use to some one, and if itis, I shal] be amply repaid 
for sending it. I have access to several of the leading journals 
for women and find nothing in all of them of so much interest as 
your department in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I am glad you are 
to conduct the Woman’s Department at Chautauqua this summer. 

I spent eight weeks last summer onthe Chautauqua Assembly 
grounds, Chautauqua, N. Y., where my husband was engaged in 
teaching, and it seemed to me there was a good opportunity there 
for some enterprising woman to open astall or booth for the sale 
of cold meats and relishes. 

There are several classes of persons who would certainly patron- 
ize such a place. First, those who, like myself, keep house and 
keep no servant. Second, teachers and others, who prepare their 
own food in their own rooms, and this comprises a large number of 
persons, and third, those who attend picnics, and crowd the 
grounds on certain days. 

I often wished last summer that there was some place where I 
could buy half a roast chicken, or a pound of cold, boiled ham, or 
a few slices of veal-loaf, instead of having a fire in my kitchen to 
prepare these things. The best cottages have very slight partitions 
between the rooms, sometimes not even extending to the ceiling, 
and the stove-pipes are frequently carried through one or more 
bedrooms, so that heating the kitchen means the heating of pretty 
much the whole house. Then, the facilities for keeping food are 
not good. In very many of the cottages there are no cellars, and no 
refrigerators, and it is not feasible to prepare much food at one time. 
There was nothing I could buy prepared, but cold, baked beans 
(for which we had to pay very high), very unappetizing dried beef, 
and the cakes, doughnuts and pies belonging to abakery. No, one 
other thing I must mention, we could get delicious, little penny 
balls of cottage cheese at the milk stand, and very popular they 
were, too. 

I believe a license from the Assembly Board of Trustees would 
be necessary in order to opena business of this kind, but this 
would give the monopoly of the business for the season. I am 
sure that, without interfering materially with the trade of any of the 
present stalls, such an establishment could be made a financial suc- 
cess. I presume the man to apply tofor a permit is W. A. Duncan, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., but before making direct application, it would 
be well to secure references from Methodist friends, and if pos- 
sible from some influential minister, stating their belief in your 
capability and character. The application should also be for the 
sale of sfecial articles. I hope the suggestion may be of use to 
some one. E. B. SCHMITZ. 

WASHINGTON, Pa. 


DEAR Mrs. CAMPBELLL: If such random thoughts as are here- 
with inclosed are worth anything to your journal, I can often send 
similar ones. 

Unless by the term man, women were meant by the framers of 
the Constitution to be excluded in the assertion “ All men are born 
free and equal,” it seems an irony to quote it in the face of the 
slavish obedience we give to the dictates of fashion ourselves, and 
the cruelty we inflict on the young. The Mother Hubbard dress, 
made so long that it is stepped on at every crossing or stairs. 
The hat with brim so wide it looks more like the cupola of a light- 
house than anything intended for dress, which little girls are forced 
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to wear, which every gust of wind causes to flap in the eyes of the 
little mites or forces them against lamp-posts and larger pedes- 
trians. If the little creatures were free to choose, would they ever 
select so uncomfortable and preposterous a covering, or submit to 
its inconvenience? And the boys, while being more sensibly clad, 
are they not taught a habit as ungraceful as pernicious? While 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy” has charmed many with his sweetness 
and generosity, has he not perpetuated a vulgar innovation on 
established propriety by continually keeping his hands in the 
pockets of his trousers, and a tendency to spinal curvature by 
sitting on one leg and dangling the other? Both are bad habits, 
easily acquired and hard to be broken of, inelegant, and no little 
boy would adopt them, if he were free from the suggestion of some 
one older than himself. Very truly yours, 
Georeia M. Crossy, M. D. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


Miss Lillian M. Fletcher of Nashua, N.H.,a graduate of the 
Perkins Institute, Boston, class of ’86, and a teacher of the deaf, 
dumb and blind, has gone to Honolulu, where she will purspe her 
calling. 

The Duchess d’Uzés, on a recent visit to England, became so 
much impressed with the physical development of English women 
that she returned to her native land fired with the ambition to intro- 
duce some sort of physical training and systematic exercise among 
French women, who are more deficient in this regard than the 
women of any other nation. In accordance with her new purpose, 
she has founded lawn tennis clubs, supplying the nets and bats at 
her own expense and paying an English professor to give the 
necessary instruction. Her own daughters take part in the exer- 
cises, and she has also rowing clubs and races for the daughters of 
her tenantry. 

The admirable work which Miss Sophie Sturge has commenced 
among the peasant boys and girls of Galway is, according to the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, developing 
in a most encouraging way. It is now more than a year since Miss 
Sturge, inspired with the idea of doing practical work for Ireland, 
set herself to learn basket-making from an old blind man in Bir- 
mingham. She next applied herself to straw-plaiting, and, fortified 
by a knowledge of these two industries, she exiled herself to a re- 
mote village in Galway, some 4o miles away from a railway station. 
There she set up her little factory, and so popular have her baskets 
become that she and her pupils can hardly supply the demand. 
Friends send to her baskets of all forms, and often of strange device, 
from different parts of the Continent, and whenever possible she 
localizes a foreign design. Her straw-plaiting is dyed according to 
the most approved art color, to be made up into ladies’ bonnets. 

“D. M. Walker, Treasurer,” is the way a young woman, whose 
years equal a quarter of a century, writes her name, and her 
office is at the headquarters of a prominent publishing house 
in Chicago, where 50 or more publications are printed. Sixteen 
months ago a letter found its way from a Western town, written 
by one Della Mary Walker, a graduate of Wooster University. 
It was distinguished from the thousands of letters daily received 
because every word from the headline to the signature was com- 
plete and definite in its purpose. The writer hadaclear thought 
and expressed it so concisely as to double its value. A mental 
reservation was made for her and to-day she fills it. She ac- 
cepted the place offered to her by the manager of the house, 
though it was hardly her ideal of a situation. Later, when he 
wanted to take a trip across the continent, he selected her to fill 
his place. And that is why the firm bears upon its letter-heads and 
documents, “D. M. Walker, Treasurer.” Only a letter well 
written, a subordinate place well filled, and a woman’s success 
in result. 


The first public funeral ever given in Paris to a lady not of royal 
rank took place recently. The body of Madame Kestner, mother 
of Madame Floquet and grandmother of Madame Jules Ferry and 
of M. Bavier Chauffour, was conveyed from her house to the 
Eastern Terminus, followed by an imposing procession. All the 
members of the Ministry, a great part of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the entire staff of La Republique Francaise (which she 
helped to found), and most of the Alsatians in Paris, went to the 


funeral of the deceased lady, who, at the age of 85, succumbed to 
influenza. Her father, General Rigan, entered the army as a vol- 
unteer, rose to a high military rank, and died rich. Napoleon left 
him in his will $20,000, which the late Emperor insisted on his 
daughter, his only child, receiving. She was obliged by French 
law to accept the money, but she hastened to give it to the poor. 


The “Ladies’ Column” has given place to the “ Woman’s 
Kingdom,” says a Washington paper, and some have become the 
loyal patronizers of newspapers. The newspaper woman is also 
very kindly spoken of as doing as much and as good work as men, 
and almost always ina more conscientious manner. As a humor- 
ist she is, perhaps, a failure (from the stand-point of the average 
man), but so would the newspaper man be if it were not for his 
criticisms upon the age of Susan B. Anthony, and the like. 


It is an interesting fact that woman’s doings in politics are 
officially announced by the Queen each week, with dates for com- 
ing meetings and outlines of work. There are the Ladies’ Grand 
Council of the Primrose League, the Woman’s Liberal Unionist 
Association, a recent meeting of which was presided over by Lord 
Ebrington, M. P., and addressed by Lady Lymington on the sub- 
ject of how best to direct woman’s energy and influence in the 
coming elections, and the Woman’s Liberal Federation, whose last 
session deliberated upon the ethics of free trade and discussed the 
different suggestions offered as to ways to meet the pecuniary diffi- 
culties attendant upon the election of members of Parliament who 
are unable to meet the expense from private resources. It is pro- 
posed by those women that a national subscription be placed in 
the hands of the National Liberal Federation, and that the party 
whips should have power to apply the fund whenever they deemed 
it most liable to benefit the cause. And these women are for the 
most part ladies of high rank and social status, who go to the ban- 
quets and balls in their bare-armed, diamond-decked gorgeousness 
at night, and in the morning sit down in gowns of plainest serge 
to council together concerning the government and governors of 
the nation York Sun. 


Miss Colenso of Africa, daughter of the late Bishop Colenso, is 
now lecturing in England for the purpose of obtaining redress for 
wrongs suffered by the native chiefs at the hands of the government. 


Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck has organized a class in parliamen- 
tary law, which meets every Thursday at 3. p. m., at Ballou Hall in 
Boston. Members are practiced in presiding and in all affairs of a 
business meeting. The expense of attending the class is small, 
and as Mrs. Shattuck is a master of parliamentary usages, the 
class ought to be full. 


During the discussion in Congress upon the admission of Wyo- 
ming, Miss Anthony was seated in the gallery watching the vote 
with the most intense interest, and just as soon as the voting was 
over a number of the members sent their congratulations to her in 
the gallery. They could not but realize that it was a bright hour 
in the life of one who has spent 40 years at work in the woman’s 
cause. 


Economy indeed! Why, most momen have forgotten more about 
the subject than any man except a miser ever knew. The miser 
makes economy a profession and practices until he is perfect, but 
among unprofessionals, that is amateurs, the wife can reduce ex- 
penses so pleasantly and gracefully that the husband thinks his 
salary has been increased. If he attempts to doit he fills the house 
with smoke from cheap coal, gives the children watered milk until 
they can no more stand on end than a piece of rubber, and makes 
the household feel that the best thing they can do is to starve to 
death. A woman, on the contrary, can cut down a little here anda 
little more there, until at the end of the year you find that both 
ends will meet when you thought them several miles apart. Some 
men don’t believe this, but they are bilious and totaly depraved.— 
New York Herald. 


The Misses Stewart of Cincinnati, three Scotch ladies, have for 
two years kept a temperance restaurant in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. It was predicted that they could never make it 
pay if they refused to furnish beer; but the plucky Scotchwomen 
stuck to their principles, and their cooking is so good that they 
clear from $8,000 to $10,000 annually, besides paying a, rent of 
$3,000 a year for their handsome premises. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


GEMS OF ENTIRE WHEAT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please correct an error in recipe contributed in No. 132, for “ F. 
I. Z. B.” “Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar” should be ren- 
dered two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Mrs. A. H. H. 

Dun.apP, Iowa. 


HOW MUCH? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“N. A. W.” cannot count on success with the recipe, unless “S. 
F. G.” will kindly tell her how much of that most important ingre- 
dient, flour, she uses in her “ Soft Molasses Cake.” a. me F. 

AKRON, OHIO. 


CANNING RECIPE WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one please give a recipe for canning green corn, peas, 
and ripe tomatoes, and also state which is the best to use, tin cans or 
glass jars. I was introduced to GooD HOUSEKEEPING six months 
ago, and IJ have taken it ever since. 4.3. D. 

Lynn, MAss. 


TO PREVENT SALT FROM HARDENING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I don’t suppose this will be any news to experienced housekeep- 
ers, but there are new homes starting every day where some would 
be glad to know how to prevent salt from hardening in the salt- 
cellar. A small quantity of corn-starch, say a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful to a heaping tablespoonful of salt, will be a delightful 
surprise. Whether you like salt or not, it will be a positive pleas- 
ure to use it, after the struggles caused by its hardening. 

Boston, MAss. W. 


A STRAWBERRY TEA CAKE, 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“J.C. C.” asks for something for a “Strawberry Tea.” I will 
send my recipe for a strawberry tea cake: Two eggs, reserving 
the whites of one, one cupful of sugar, butter the size of an egg, 
half cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. Bake in three layers. Filling: 
White of one egg beaten very stiff, three-fourths of a cupful of 
sugar; beat again, then add half a cupful of fresh strawberries 
bruised to a pulp, and beat till stiff enough to standalone. This 
gives a filling of a lovely pink color. M. B.C. 

KEENE, N. H. 


THE SOUR MILK PROBLEM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Your valuable magazine is no stranger in my household. Re- 
turning from a sojourn in the sunny South a month ago, the first 
number I looked into had inquiries regarding sour milk. Although 
same may have been thrice answered before this date, I may be 
excused for sending you a home-made recipe for sour milk. First, 
have asour milk pitcher. Once having a spoonful therein, there 
need never be a lack. Add all your little odds of milk, from a tea- 
spoonful toa pint or more. If the pantry is cool, put it on the 
shelf near the cook-stove, always keeping it covered with a folded 
napkin or cloth. When the milk becomes thick, put it in a cooler 
place. When the last is used, add a little sweet milk. I also add, 
from time to time, the flour scrapings from bread-board, stirring 
thoroughly. When ecessary to wash the pitcher, see to it that 
there is enough of the milk left for seed (like yeast). Savein a 
bowl. When the pitcher is washed and scalded it is ready for the 
seed and more milk. I have never for many years been without 
sour milk in my pantry. 

Apropos. Taking for granted the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING have home-made yeast, and keep some in stone jugs, be not 
amazed when I advise ever wash the inside of the jug. When 
your new yeast is made, turn enough of the old into a mug or bowl 


for seed; have the jug empty. Put therein the new yeast while 
scalding hot, shake thoroughly, making sure that even the inner 
neck of the jug is scalded. When lukewarm add the seed, again 
shaking vigorously. Wrap in some old shawl or ironing blanket, 
and put ina warm place for several hours. Turn the yeast into 
the neck of the jug to know when it is sufficiently risen. Putin a 
square bit of white cotton cloth, several thicknesses, over the mouth 
of the jug and drive in the cork. The yeast will keep in a cool 
place three months or more. Do not put more than three or four 
quarts into a two-gallon jug. 
AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER WHO HAD A PRACTICAL MOTHER. 
BANGOR, ME. 


STRAWBERRY SNOW. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


There is a very pretty variation of the original snow pudding, 
and I think will please all who try it. Soak half a package of Coop- 
er’s gelatine in a pint of cold water about half an hour. Put on the 
fire in a farina kettle until dissolved, then place on the ice, or in a 
pan of cold water, until it begins to stiffen slightly at the edge, 
when it should be whipped to a snowy foam with the egg-beater; 
next add two tablespoonfuls of strawberry juice strained in half a 
cupful of sugar, then the whites of three eggs which have been 
beaten to a stiff froth. Add one teaspoonful of Lubin’s vegetable 
coloring liquid, which imparts a beautiful pink. Then mix ina pint 
of fine, ripe strawberries which have been stemmed and washed. 
Pour the mixture in a jelly-mould and, when congealed, serve in a 
glass dish with a boiled custard made of the three yolks and a pint 
of milk, with sugar to taste. Flavor with vanilla. A. D. A, 

Morristowy, N.J. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


The Master of the Magicians. 

The historical novel which Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and 
Herbert D. Ward have produced attempts to detail the life of 
Babylon and the captivity of Daniel, the Jewish prophet, during 
the reign of King Nebuchadnezzar. Itisa daring effort and one 
which will awaken much interest among lovers of the impossible 
in fiction. The characters are strongly drawn, and the cruel, 
voluptuous life of the Babylonian kingdom is presented with a 
fidelity and a dramatic power which enchain the reader. The 
book has 324 pages, is neatly bound in an emblematic cover, and 
published at $1.25 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Liberal Living Upon Narrow Means. 

Christine Terhune Herrick has prepared and Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. publish, under the above title, a book which will be found 
very acceptable in the household. Its plan is somewhat unique, 
as it provides bills of fare for a week in each month of the year, 
with instructions for cooking the dishes named. It is especially 
adapted to the average table, is free from elaborate and expensive 
dishes, and will greatly simplify the duties of the thrifty house- 
keeper who superintends the culinary department of her establish- 
ment. The menus are arranged with admirable judgment, and the 
directions for preparing the various dishes are clear, direct, and 
complete. Special chapters are given to company and holiday din- 
ners, high tea, country boarding, food for the sick, and other 
necessary topics. The book has 275 pages, is bound in strong can- 
vas covers, and is sold for $1. 


Old-Time School Days. 

Charles W. Chapin has compiled, and published, a “ History of 
the ‘Old High School’ on School Street, Springfield, Mass.,” which 
in its 130 pages comprises a rich fund of information concerning 
education in this city a half century or more ago. “ The Old High 
School” and its teachers are first treated, following which are brief 
biographies of 265 of the pupils. A separate history is then given 
of “The Old Seminary on Maple street,” from 1834 to 1843, the 
same general plan being pursued. There are numerous portraits 
of teachers and scholars—the latter representing many of the hon 
ored names in the history and the business and social life of the 
city, while many have sought other fields of honor and usefulness. 
The book may be obtained of the author, Springfield, Mass. Asa 
picture of the educational methods of a former generation it will 
interest the general reader, as well as those for whom it was more 
especially designed. 
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Ourer Hours Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


As variety is the spice, etc., the Quick Witted will find their 
favorite column this issue seasoned to a palatable nicety. 


First CouRrsE—CONUNDRUMS. 
256.—CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is a young author like unbaked bread ? 
. Why is electric wire like a young man? 
. Why is a beet like a favorite novel? 
. Why is a bashful lover like a leg of mutton? 
Why is an old maid like heavy cake? 


. Why is a famous physician like GooD HOUSEKEEPING? 
Lapy MOLLy. 
7. Which is the best way for a merchant to gain popularity? 


SEcOND CoursgE—SHORT CHARADES. 
257.—CHARADE. 
Hold! What mystery have we here? 
On nothing hang a single wing, 
And you will hold it fondly dear, 
When ’tis your own, this very thing. 
258.-CHARADE. 
When whole is placed into my frst, 
My frst my second will do 
Here and there and everywhere, 
With supplies for more than you. 


KARIN. 


259.—CHARADE., 
First a prophet, 
Second a fish, 
Whole summer goods, 
White, if you wish! 
Tuirp CoursE—ENIGMA. 


This course will be served by Mr. M. E. Stedman of Norwich 
Town, Ct., consisting of an Enigma, found many years ago among 
old papers : 

260.—ENIGMA. 
If it be true, as Welshmen say, 
Honor depends on pedigree, 
Then stand by, clear the way, 
For I was Adam, Adam I, 

And I was Eve, and Eve was I, 
In spite of wind or weather; 
Yet mark me, Adam was not I, 
Neither was Mistress Adam I, 
Unless they were together. 


Suppose, then, Eve and Adam talking, 
With all my heart—yet if they’re walking, 
There ends all simile ; 
For though I’ve tongue and often talk, 
And also legs, yet if I walk 
It puts an end to me; 
Not such an end but what I’ve breath, 
Therefore to such a kind of death 
I make but small objection, 
For soon again I come in view, 
And, though a Christian, yet ’tis true 
I die by resurrection. 
Fourtw Course—DEssErt. 
Dessert will be served by Mr. E. W. B. Canning of Stockbridge, 
Mass., in the form of an Enigma, attributed to Lord Macaulay, 
which may have been in print several years ago. Mr. C. has ex- 
ercised his brain considerably over this problem, and comes to the 


conclusion that he has solved it, and now awaits the proof, ora 
better solution : 
261.—PROBLEM. 
To five and five and forty-five 
The first of letters add, 
You'll have a thing to kill a king, 
And make a wise man mad. 


255.—PRIZE CHARADE. 
Answer—Heart’s-ease. 


The first correc t answer was received from Miss M. Trowbridge, 
Charlestown, Mass., who receives First Prize. Second Prize 
goes to M. O. Jenkins, Chicago, Ill. Correct answers were re- 
ceived in rotation from Mary R. Martin, Newtonville, Mass., 
Emma McGrew, Allegheny City, Pa., Mrs. C. R. Morse, Newton- 
ville, Mass., Mrs. E. A. Ellis, Newton Centre, Mass., Mary N. 
Robinson, Lancaster, Pa., Mrs. L. Merrill, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Mrs, Albert Watson, Mt. Vernon, IIl., A. H. Loomis, Hartford, 
Ct., Elizabeth D. Shepard, New Haven, N. Y., Mrs. C. B. Welk, 
East Boston, Mass., Mrs. C. F. Wyman, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
Mrs. F. B. Peabody, Chicago, Ill., Mary A. Stillman, Westerly, R: 
I., Mary C. Allen, Brockport, N. Y., Mrs. G. W. Durston, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Miss Louise C. Eggleston, Troy, N. Y., Mrs. M. C. 
Hale, Cranford, N. J., Mrs. S. E. Ward, Hyde Park, Mass., Mrs. 
C. B. R. Hazleton, Melrose Highlands, Mass., H. P. Taylor, 
Green’s Farms, Ct., Mrs. J. W. Belt, Warrenton, Va., Mrs. A. 
Clinton, Buffalo, N. Y., Lillie Rose, Fayetteville, N. C., “ Karin,” 
Hartford, Ct., H. Cowperthwait, Washington, D. C., Alice F. 
Tuger, Pensacola, Fla., Mrs. Olive Rand Clarke, Manchester, N H. 


Specimen answers as received from the Quick Witted : 
I fain would win all Aearts as mine, 
And ah! if I do right 
My life in ease shall surely shine 
In calm and pure delight ; 
No fairer gift can crown my days 
Than Aeartsease in my life and ways. 


LANCASTER, PA. Mary N. RosInson. 


O maidens fair, so “ blithe and gay,” 
Who wish all 4earts to own your sway, 
Crave not for yours so great a dower, 
Nor ask that all shall feel your power. 


It surely ne’er will bring you ease 

To have mankind upon their knees, 

To feel and own their ‘‘ bondage sweet,” 
While they are kneeling at your feet. 


The true eart’s-ease you'll only find 
When one fond, loving heart you bind 
Unto your own, while time endures, 
Then love and joy and peace are yours. 


Brockport, N. Y. M. C. A. 


I think that lying there beneath the trees, 

The “‘ placid Hal ’’ would ask of Fortune, kind, 
The gift, with dearest Fan, of perfect ease— 

And so my second would content his mind. 


Blithe Eleanor, the queen of 4earts would be, 
To whom all subjects should due honor pay; 
But with my frs¢ to have felicity, 
Wise Maud has pointed out the truest way. 


And Launcelot, with Agnes by his side, 
Has Heartease for the whole of life secured— 
The ring that pledges her his happy bride! 
Had ever genie’s ring such bliss procured ? 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


From gentle hearts, who in Maud's placid face 
Read ease from earthly care, and heavenly grace, 
While Launcelot smiles contentment, having won 
His hear?’s-ease in his own beloved one. 
HARTFORD, CT. K. 


Placid, danguid Hal might prefer his “‘ease.’’ Elinor might wish to 
make all her siaves. When Laiuncelot found his “ heart’s 
ease”? he needed no more romance. Those who do right will win 
“hearts,” and “‘ease’’ is Peace’s sister; and those who have found 
“ heartsease ’’ have sweet content. Mrs. M. C. HALE. 

CRANFORD, N. J. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING, 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE 21, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HovusgKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WiLL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A//l manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The third paper in the series on “ The Head, the Hands, the 
Feet,” relates to Dressing the Hair. It not only gives some 
interesting facts about the customs of former times, and sug- 
gestions for the present, but tells of the foreign hair markets, 
whence many of our American ladies get their “switches” and 
other adornments, while hair-pins, wigs and depilatories come in 
for more than casual reference. There area good many things in 
this paper which will be read with interest. 

In the line of poetry, Josephine Canning’s “ New England,’ 
with its enthusiastic tribute, will stir the hearts of all lovers of 
that region, whether they own it as their native land or not; Wal- 
ter M. Hazeltine pictures the dolce far niente of an ideal tramp 
“ Among the Daisies,” while “ The Little Sample Cake” occupies 
quite a different field. Of verses which will especially interest the 
children, may be mentioned Maud Wyman’s “ Song to the Sun- 
beam,” “A Day in June,” by Florence W. Cox, is full of beauty 
for young or old, while the “ Sand-man” will touch the juvenile 
fancy. Under the title of “ The Kissing Habit,” F. H. Curtiss 
refers to a notion of a year or two since, which, however, has never 
made appreciable progress—and probably never will. 

Emelie Tracy Y. Swett has a suggestive paper on “ Pantries,” 
using an extract from Dr. Holland’s “ Bitter Sweet ” as her text, 
and depicting the model institution. 

In the same line of household economy and convenience two 
other papers claim attention—“‘ A Kitchen Dining Table,” by 
Pauline Adelaide Hardy, and Hannah Sedgwick’s “ Pies and Pie 
Crust.” 

The second paper of Mrs. M. E. Kenney’s “ Decorative Fash- 
ions and Fancies ” relates to Linens, and describes many ways in 
which that material may be made attractive by means of embroid- 
ery and other artistic decoration. 

R. Harpur discusses the matter of “ Overeating,” reaching the 
creditable conclusion that “the acquisition and perpetuation of 
health ” are more desirable than the mere “ perpetuation of a 
burdensome existence.” 

In “ Essay—By a Husband ” Ione L. Jones has “ writ sarcastic,” 
but now and then “a brute of a man ” will read something between 
the lines which will dwell in his mind fora day or two, perhaps 
longer intermittently. 

Francis W. Johnson shows “ One Way out of the Woods of 
Domestic Tribulation and Anguish,” which relates, of course, to 
the omnipresent “servant problem.” There is sound sense in 
what she has to say—and every housewife who has suffered from 
the perplexity referred to will read the article. 

The subtitle of “ The Mystery of an Alias, and an Attempt at 
Personal Beautitying,” “gives away” the character of the myste- 
rious “aunt,” but there is entertainment in the story, as well as a 
moral in the distressing outcome. 

“Practical Suggestions,” by Mrs. W. H. Maher, are true to 
their designation, and will be found in line with so many things in 
the same line constantly appearing in the columns of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Elizabeth Betts tells “ What One Woman Did, who ‘ Made 
Things Pleasant in One Little Place’,” and it is to be hoped that 
many who read will “ go and do likewise.” 

Mrs. Campbell’s department of “ Woman’s Work and Wages ” 
has to do largely with the recent Working Girls’ Convention in 
New York, where so hopeful progress in the direction of growth 
and improvement was reported and presents an extended “ Sugges- 
tion ” for practical work in Philadelphia. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


A PROTEST, AND FURTHER INQUIRY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In Goop HousEKEEPING for April 26, I see my question about 
the pronunciation of Marian under the heading of “ My Mary 
Anne,” and I desire to protest against the association of the pretty 
name of Marian with that of the very ugly one of Mary Anne. As 
some persons say that Marian is pronounced like Marion, and 
others that it is Marian,-I would like to know what authority there 
is for the latter pronunciation. If it is right, I feel sure the accent 
ought to be on the first syllable (M4rian), not the last like Mary 
Anne. M.A. T. 

CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


POEMS IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would say to “ Constant Reader” that the poem, “ What the 
Old Lady Told Her Daughter,” is to be found in the book, “ Look- 
ing Toward Sunset,” by Lydia Maria Child. The author of the 
poem is not given, but it is signed, “ From the Olive Branch.” 

SPENCER, MASS. S. J. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Inclosed you will find a copy of the poem, “Christ in the 
Tempest,” for which inquiry is made in GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
of May 24, No. 132. I copied it from an old school reader, where 
its authorship is attributed to J.G. Whittier; but I find no such 
poem in my volume of his Complete Poetical Works, published in 
1881. It is certainly worthy of a place in the volume, and I have 
often wondered if the poem was not mistakenly attributed to his 
pen. In another reader I have is a poem entitled “ Hymn of the 
Church Yard,” by Henry W. Longfellow, beginning: 


*“* Ah me! this is a sad and silent city.” 


I have searched the volumes of Longfellow’s Complete Poetical 
Works for this, but failed to find it; have always thought this 
poem, too, worthy of a place among the works of the author to 
whom it was attributed. The poem was recalled freshly to my 
mind on occasion of a visit to Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a few months since, as this was probably the ceme- 
tery referred to, if the lines were written by Longfellow. If desir- 
able I will at some future time send acopy of the poem to be 
published as “ Fugitive Verse.” Meantime any information re- 
garding the poem will be gratefully received. 
Troy, N. Y. 
CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 


Storm on the heaving waters! The vast sky 
Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud 
Rolls heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shaken by midnight’s Angel from on high ; 
Through the thick sea-mist, faintly and afar, 
Chorazin’s watch-light glimmers l'ke a star, 
And, momently, the ghastly cloud-fires play 
On the dark sea-wall of Capernaum’s bay ; 
And tower and turret into light spring forth, 
Like specters starting from the storm-swept earth ;— 
And vast and awful, Tabor’s mountain form, 
Its Titan forehead naked to the storm, 

Towers for one instant; full and clear, and then 
Blends with the blackness and the cloud again. 
And it is very terrible! The roar 

Ascendeth unto heaven, and thunders back, 
Like the response of demons, from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempest, yawning o’er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark !—the cry 
Of strong man in his peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky, 

As the rent bark one mowent rides to view, 
On the tall billows, with the thunder-cloud 
Closing around, above her, like a shroud. 


He stood upon the reeling deck,—His form 

Made visible by the lightning, and his brow, 

Pale, and uncovered to the rushing storm, 

Told of a triumph man may never know,— 

Power underiv.d and mighty,—‘* PEACE—BE sTILL! ” 


The great waves heard Him, and the storm’s loud tone 
Went moaning into silence at His will ; 

And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, roll away 

Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 

Changing, upon the pinions of the wind, 

To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 

Dread Ruler of the tempest! Thou before 

Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm,— 

To whom the waves do homage round the shore 

Of many an island’s empire! if the form 

Of the frail dust beneath Thine eye, may claim 

Thy Infinite regard,—O, breathe upon 

The storm and darkness of man’s soul the same 
Quiet, and peace, and humbleness, which come 

O’er the roused waters, where Thy voice had gone 
A minister of power,—to conquer in Thy name. 


BABY CLOTHES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

When I put my baby into short clothes, I found the long white 
skirts too short to make two, and simply cut off wasting so much 
material that after much thinking I laid the short pieces aside 
until the first set were outgrown, and then added a Spanish flounce 
to give the desired length. A Mother Hubbard dress that has 
grown too scanty can be cut off at the waist, the fullness gathered 
intoa belt and a new skirt added. Baby materials are so easily 
matched and the necessary work expended on the yoke and sleeves 
makes me loath to part with that portion ofa garment. A special 
word just here about sleeves. If the sleeve be made full, with one 
seam only, gathered into a band at the wrist and fulled into the 
arm size, it will always look pretty and quaint and be large enough 
while the dress or night-robe lasts. In materials that shrink, 
tucks that have only been feather-stitched can be let down after 
afew washings without showing. A scalloped or pointed edge 
button-holed with embroidery cotton on a cambric skirt makes a 
pretty, inexpensive and durable edge. W. 

TOMPKINSVILLE, STATEN ISLAND. 


DIPHTHERIA’S DREAD AND DANGER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see that some one wishes to know in regard to the treatment 
of diphtheria. I have had the disease in my own family, and would 
like to tell how we treated it. > 

When the doctor informed me that my little boy had this dreaded 
disease, I asked him to send mea competent nurse, who could 
give undivided attention and care to the case. When she came, 
she asked me for a bottle of salad oil, and some table salt, and 
some flannel. She dissolved the salt in warm water, making it 
quite strong, and sponged off the patient with a piece of flannel— 
under the bedclothes—and so gently as not to excite or dis- 
turb him. The flannel was wrung out, so that it did not dampen 
the clothing. 

This she followed with the salad (or sweet) oil—rubbed gently 
with the hand over the body. The clothing was not removed, but 
simply lifted, to enable the nurse to reach the body. She did this 
three times daily. The diet was milk, given at regular intervals, a 
wine-glass at a time being all that could be taken, and to make it more 
inviting some pretty, colored sherry glasses were procured from 
the sideboard. Norway pine tar with turpentine, in an iron vessel, 
was also burned beside the bed, every hour, the inhalation of 
the odor giving great relief. Of course, the physician gave his 
remedies also. He was a very sick child, but was at the end 
of two weeks taken out with the nurse, in the sun, and recovered 
rapidly. Plenty of fresh air was had in the sick-room, with windows 
raised, although the weather was very cold and foggy. The mem- 
brane was over both sides of the throat, but the fumes 6f the burn- 
ing tar and turpentine — loosen it. I hope this will be of 
service to some one. A SUBSCRIBER. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A YOUNG man was calling on a congressman’s daughter the 
other evening, when the father appeared at the parlor door. “ May 
I come in?” he asked, hesitatingly. “Oh, yes,” she answered, 
“you may, but we have a quorum without you.”—Washington Star. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


‘SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 


Life has a burden for every one’s shoulder, 

None may escape from its troubles and 

care; 

Miss it in youth, and ‘twill come when you’re 
older, 

And fit us as close as the garments we wear. 


Sorrow comes into our homes uninvited, 
Robbing our hearts of its treasures of song. 
Lovers grow cold and our friendships are 

slighted, 
Yet somehow or other we worry along. 


Midst the sweet blossoms that smile in our 
faces. 
Grow the rank weeds that would poison and 
blight ; 
And e’er in the midst of earth’s beautiful 
places, 
There always is something that isn’t quite 
right. 


Somehow or other the pathway grows brighter. 
Just when we mourn there was none to be- 
friend; 
Hope in the heart makes the burden grow 
lighter, 
And somehow or other we get to the end. 


— Unidentified. 


THE HILLS. 

The everlasting hills! they hedge me round 
And hold me safe within this narrow vale, 
From all the world’s great turmoil not a sound 
Doth penetrate these silences profound. 

Ah, life is a paradise in this fair vale! 


At morning all the East grows vivid red, 
And all the hills reflect the rosy light; 
At sundown warm and mellow rays are shed 
Adown the valley, while the mountain head 
Stands for a moment bathed in glory bright. 


Then, like a being pure and fair as snow, 

The full moon rises grandly o’er the hills, 
And mounting zenithward, serene and slow, 
She pours a flood of light on all below, 

And views her face in myriad mountain rills. 


Ah, this is peace! to live at nature’s side, 
To walk with her at morn and noon and 
eve, 
To wander free with nature for a guide, 
To drift and dream upon life’s quiet tide, 
To find from worldly cares a sweet reprieve. 
—Omaha Bee. 


LOSING AND KEEPING. 
The children kept coming, one by one, 
Till the boys were five and the girls were 
three ; 
And the big brown house was alive with fun 
From the basement floor to the old roof-tree ; 
Like garden flowers the little ones grew, 
Nurtured and trained with the tenderest care; 
Warmed by love’s sunshine, bathed in its dew, 
They bloomed into beauty, like roses rare. 


One of the boys grew weary one day, 

And leaning his head on his mother’s breast, 
He said: “I am tired, and cannot play— 

Let me sit awhile on your knee, and rest.” 
She cradled him close in her fond embrace, 

She hushed him to sleep with her sweetest 

song ; 

And rapturous love still lighted his face 

When his spirit had joined the heavenly 


Then the eldest girl, with her thoughtful eyes, 
Who stood ‘‘ where the brook and the river 
meet,” 
Stole softly away into paradise, 
Ere “the river’? had reached her slender 
feet. 
While the father’s eyes on the grave are bent, 
The mother looked upward beyond the skies : 
*“‘Our treasures,” she whispered, “are only 
lent, 
Our darlings were angels in earth’s disguise.” 


The years flew by, and the children began 
With longing to think of the world outside; 
And as each in his turn became a man, 
The boys proudly went from their father’s 
side; 
The girls were women, so gentle and fair, 
that lovers were speedy to woo and win; 
And, with orange blossoms in braided hair, 
The old home was left new homes to begin. 


So, one by one, the children have gone— 
The boys were five and the girls were three— 
And the big brown house is gloomy and lone, 
With two old folks for its company. 
They talk to each other about the past, 
As they sit together at eventide, 
And say, “All the children we keep at last 
Are the boy and girl who in childhood died.” 


—Unidentified. 


SCYTHE SONG. 


Mowers, weary and brown and blithe, 
What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the scythe 
Sings to the blades of the grass below? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 
Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What’s the word that, over and over, 
Sings the scythe to the flowers and grass ? 


Hush, ah hush! the scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 

Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 

Hush—’tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, 

Hush, ah hush! the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass ! 


—Andrew Lang. 


THE SEA. 


Dawn is dim on the dark, soft water, 
Soft and passionate, dark and sweet; 
Love’s own self was the deep sea’s daughter, 
Fair and flawless from face to feet ; 
Hailed of all when the world was golden, 
Loved of lovers whose names beholden 
Thrill men’s eyes as with light of olden 
Days more glad than their flight was fleet. 


So they sang; but for men that love her, 
Souls that hear not her word in vain. 
Earth beside her and heaven above her 
Seem but shadows that wax and wane. 
Softer than sleep’s are the sea’s caresses, 
Kinder than love’s, that betrays and blesses, 
Blither than spring’s when her flowerful tresses 
Shake forth sunlight with shine and rain. 


All the strength of the waves that perish 
Swells beneath me and laughs and sighs; 

Sighs for love of the life they cherish, 
Laughs to know that it lives and dies; 

Dies for joy of its life and lives. 

Thrilled with joy that its brief death gives, 

Death whose laugh or whose breath forgives 

« Changes that bids it subside and rise. 


throng. 


—Algernon Caarles Swinburne, in The Lady. 


THE SUNSET LAND. 


How still it was amid those dark, old trees 
That dropped fir needles on our wide-stretched 
tent! 
What long, dim, ghoulish shadows curled aid 
bent 
About our door, stirred by each spicéd breeze, 
While night stole to us o’er the broad, blue 
seas ! 
Pale, sunset skies with plumy forests blent, 
And soft reflections to the green earth lent ; 
The drowsy droning of belated bees, 
The long, soft lushing of the flowing tide, 
The clinking of a brook against a stone— 
Made music sweet as silver bells. Beside 
Our tent, in pools, with mellow monotone, 
Murmured the frogs. So, deep and vast and 
wide, 
Came on the night—and we were all alone! 


Like stars within some black-rimmed wave, your 
eyes 
Sent trembling glances deep into my own; 
Your hammock faintly swung; one moonbeam 
shone 

Upon your milk-white breast. How swift time 

flies, 

In such an hour, beneath these mellow skies! 
I trembled nearer, and my arms were thrown 
About your throbbingthroat. Alone—alone— 

We two, in gladdest, passionate surprise, 

To feel each heart against the other beat, 

And know that we were young, and life was 
sweet ! 

Each swelling pulse into its comrade curled ; 
We loved—we loved—-forgetting all the world! 
Unworthy, I bent o’er your hammock-bed, 

And both our souls in one long kiss were 

wed. 


Fair was your face as apple blossoms’ snow, 
Cleft as the scarlet of your sweet lips’ thread, 
Within your cheek one rising flush of red 

Forerun the coming of love’s warmer glow ; 

A bunch of crimson poppies trembled low, 
Half-awed, against your breast; your dark, 

crowned head 
Was sweet with odorous flowers. Conquered, 
love-led, 

I let the hours slip by—I loved you so— 

Dear heart, I loved you so—and yet we knew 
While thy pure lips were wedded unto mine, 

This hour to be our last. Solemnly you 

Soft, trembling arms about my throat did 


twine, 
And kissed me sweet farewell. O love, to 
dwell 
That hour with thee has brought foretaste of 
hell. 


The Puget Sound still sparkles in the West, 
Caressing with her blue arms sunset land ; 
Blown sails drift by the shores whereon I 

stand, 

And gleaming sea gulls cleave the bright waves’ 

crest, 

But empty are my arms, and sad my breast ! 
Thy own wild poppies bloom beneath my 

hand, 
Once I bound them into a girdle-band 

To grace thy slender waist—lIn fierce unrest 

I crush them now beneath my heel. Fir trees 
Drop needles all day long about my feet, 

The tide flows in with dreamy, rhythmic 
beat ; 

Pink-hearted shells, unsought, lie on the beach, 

An empty hammock swings within my reach— 
But you and I—O, God !—are far apart ! 

He holds thy kisses, but—I hold thy heart. 


—Ella Higginson. 
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HousEKBPEPING. 


NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING Room. 


After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catch-all Closet. 


Spending Money. 

It is an excellent thing to give children, as soon as they arrive at 
about twelve years, or even before, a little allowance for spending 
money and an account book. Show them how to keep an account 
of small expenditures, and make it a condition that they do so, if 
they wish to receive their allowance. There is no instruction 
more necessary to children than instruction in the wise manage- 
ment of money. Children should be taught early what true 
economy is, and to exercise their judgment—not their fancy—in 
making purchases. A little instruction now, and experience, if 
need be, of the genuine discomforts of extravagance. may save 
them from much suffering in after years—Mew York Tribune. 


Way To Wash Windows. 

Two servants employed in adjoining houses were talking recently 
about their methods of cleaning windows. The one whose win- 
dows always looked the brightest said she selected a dull day for 
the work, or a day when the sun was not shining on them, because 
when the sun shines it causes them to be dry-streaked, no matter 
how much one rubs. The painter’s brush is the best article for 
this purpose; then wash all the wood-work before the glass is 
touched. Tocleanse the glass simply use warm water diluted 
with ammonia; don’t use soap. A small stick will get the dust out 
of the corners, then wipe dry with a piece of cloth—do not use linen, 
as the lint sticks to the glass. The best way to polish is with tissue 
paper or newspaper. To clean windows in this way takes much 
less time than when soap is used.— Boston Glode. 


‘Artificial Ice-making. 

A bath of salt and water is cooled by contact with pipes contain- 
ing condensed ammonia. Into the bath the cans containing the dis- 
tilled water are partially immersed, and the freezing process is 
perfected. One great advantage of the system, is that the ice is in 
cubes of uniform size and weight, and no scales are necessary in 
delivery. The cakes may be counted off like baker’s biscuit. 

The cost of a machine that will turn out 50 tonsa day is about 
$50,000. The 120-ton machine is worth $100,000. This is, of course, 
exclusive of cost of land and buildings. Two engineers and two 
firemen are necessary for each factory, and six laborers for each 
machine. The system of manufacture is known as the compression 
anhydrous-ammonia system, and it will soon be a leading industry 
in all Northern cities.—Chicago Tribune. 


The Key to Housekeeping. 

The Germans have a story which the home-loving people love to 
repeat. A father, when his daughter became a bride, gave hera 
golden casket, with the injunction not pass it into other hands, for 
it held a charm which in her keeping would be of inestimable value 
to her as the mistress of a house. Not only was she to have the 
entire care of it, but she was to take it every morning to the cellar, 
the kitchen, the dining-room, the library, the bedroom, and to re- 
main with it in each place for five minutes, looking carefully about. 
After the lapse of three years, the father was to send the key, that 
the secret talisman might be revealed. The key was sent. The 
casket was opened. It was found to contain an old parchment on 
which were written these words: “ The eyes of the mistress are 
worth one hundred pairs of servants’ hands.” The wise father 
knew that a practice of inspection followed faithfully for three 
years would become a habit, and be self-perpetuated—that the 
golden casket and the hidden charm would have accomplished 
their mission.— Unidentified Exchange. 


The Costume Album. 

The latest fad of the American fashionable lady is said to be a 
“costume album.” That of a well-known New York lady is thus 
described: On the first page is a full-length photograph of the 
owner in her bridal robes, apparently fresh from the altar, while on 
the opposite page is an artisticarrangement of the materials which 
had composed the bridal toilet-—satin and lace, with even stray 
orange blossoms deftly painted here and there. The next page 
represents her in a well-fitting tailo!made suit, apparently just on 


| the point of starting on her honeymoon, while the opposite page 
again supplies evidence as to the colors and materials which the 
photograph could not give. The rest of the book is arranged ona 
similar plan, the left-hand page being reserved for a photograph 
of gown and wearer, while the right contains specimens of the 
materials and trimmings. Considerable ingenuity and taste are 


displayed in the exhibits of the latter,each page being adorned 


with some appropriate emblem, either embroidered or painted, and 
carrying the date when the costume first appeared in public.— Ze 
Boston Advertiser. 


Too Much Shade. 

Houses in places otherwise unexceptionable are often so closely 
overhung with trees as to be in a state of humidity, by preventing 
a free circulation of air, and by obstructing free admission of the 
sun’s rays. Trees growing against the walls of houses, and shrubs 
in confined places near dwellings, are injurious also, as favoring 
humidity; at a proper distance, on the other hand, trees are favor- 
able to health. On this principle, says Dr. James Clark, it may be 
understood how the inhabitants of one house suffer from rheuma- 
tism, headache, dyspepsia, nervous affections, and other conse- 
quences of living in a confined, humid atmosphere, while their near- 
est neighbors, whose houses are otherwise situated, enjoy good 
health; and even how one side of a large building, fully exposed to 
the sun and toa free circulation of air, may be healthy, while the 
other side, overlooking damp, shaded courts or gardens, is un- 
healthy. Humid, confined situations, subject to great alternation 
of temperature between day and night, are the most dangerous of 
all the physical qualities of the air, and humidity in general is the 
most injurious to human life. Dryness, with a free circulation of 
air, and a full exposure to the sun, are the material things to be at- 
tended to in choosing a residence.—-A/edical Classics. 


Corsets and Tight Lacing. 

“There is comparatively little tight lacing now,” said the 
corsetiere in one of the large shops, “ but I think it is less the in- 
fluence of the reformers than the cut of corsets, which obviates the 
necessity of tightness by giving women the appearance of having a 
long and slender waist without lacing. Then the scantiness of 
dress skirts reveals the figure so decidedly that many women are 
being fitted to large corsets about the waist to bring its slenderness 
into proportion with the size about the hips. Frequently a woman 
expands her lungs with a long full breath, and tells us to fit over 
that, and all from the order of her dress-maker, who insists on mak- 
ing the waist larger to take away from the size of the hips. You 
see, the dresses are drawn in so about the feet and draped in such 
a way as to exaggerate the abdomen and hips, and, unless a woman 
is fairly emaciated, she is inclined to look almost vulgar in the 
conventional skirt. Many women send their measure to Paris 
and have the corsets made to order there. There’s something 
about French corsets, like French flowers and wines, that the 
Americans can’t imitate. See all the peculiar little angles and 
arcs and gores cut in this corset, and fitted in together likea 
mosaic. You could never find anything in America like that, and 
the reason is that it was basted and fitted like a bodice ona live 
model. Every large factory has its line of models corresponding 
with the different sizes. They stand about in the fitting-rooms, 
dressed only in long plain gowns of soft silk, which do not affect 
the fit in the least. They stand while a seam is taken up here and 
let out there, a gore sharpened, an arc widened. Of course, they 
are faultlessly shaped women, and the corsets when fitted on 
women with idiosyncrasies of figure must be changed in places, 
but even with no alteration they “catch the figure,” as we call it, 
fit in to it instead of pulling it into them, because they are made on 
a flesh-and-blood model, who can tell when they hurt and pinch 
and crowd. You can see and criticise the fit of the corset on the 
model before buying it, if you like, and have it refitted on yourself 
besides. The best corset for a stout woman who would recover 
from the effects of tight lacing is a high and long corset that sup- 
ports the figures except at the bust, where it is cut as low as pos- 
sible, like an evening corset. V-shaped evening corsets are also 
among the novelties, and the newest material is granite, a firm, soft 
silk resembling armure, and made up with surah linings for sum- 
mer so lightly as to-be almost as cool as the lace corsets.—Mew 


York Sun. 
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